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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


OXE of the shortest and most businesslike compositions 
in the now long range of Kings’ and Queens’ Speeches 
shows that Lord Sauispury has taken rightly (or perhaps 
that he was in no need of) the advice given to him, not 
merely by the best friends of his Government, but by all 
who have not set the passions of an Opposition, in part 
purely factious, in part deliberately unpatriotic, before 
all other considerations. Her Masesty, whose promised 
visit to Edinburgh would of itself have prevented her from 
delivering the speech in person, informed Parliament, by the 
mouth of Lord Hatspury, of the purpose of its present un- 
timely summons in the most concise fashion imaginable. 
Nothing could be more historically and soberly true than 
the reference to the late overthrow of the Separatist party, 
and probably this historic calmness will annoy that party 
at least as much as the more outspoken reference to Ireland 
with which Lord Sauispury last met Parliament. It is not 
even thought worth while to specify what the “certain impor- 
“tant proposals with regard to the government of Ireland” 
were, or what was the conclusion to which “the late Par- 
“ liament had come,” and which the present Parliament, by 
the fact of its constitution, has so signally endorsed. It is 
perfectly possible, without in the least violating etiquette or 
outward decency, to get a good deal of provocative and even 
of self-congratulatory matter into a Queen’s Speech; but 
those who at present hold Her Masesry’s pen seem to be 
disdainful of any such arts or uprightly unconscious of 
them. The ordinary work of the fast Parliament was in- 
terrupted, and the country has not made due preparations 
for meeting its liabilities. Therefore Parliament is called 
together to make these very necessary arrangements, and 
to do nothing else. The most celebrated example of 8 
brevity—a phrase which will probably be used of this 
Speech by many who would be very much puzzled to give 
any such example—told a tale of defeat, not of victory, 
and, with the change of a single name and the taking of 
two or three words metaphorically instead of literally, 
would do very well for the Gladstonian party. Their luck 
is gone; their leader is, if not politicaily dead, wounded 
almost to the death ; their men are crying out in vain for 
food of policies and programmes ; their leaders know not 
what on earth todo. Brevity in such a case is intelligible 
enough, for there is no temptation to be other than brief. 
But the Conservative leaders in the flush of victory have, 
when the common form of the composition is allowed for, 
been nearly as chary of words as the luckless lieutenant of 
Minparvs. 

It will probably not diminish the irritation with which a 
certain part of the Gladstonian party regards the action of 
the Government that, putting aside the general reasons for 
limiting the business and shortening the Session as much 
as possible, there are excellent reasons for every omission 
that can be charged against this laconic document. It 
was hoped, or feared, or expected by many that it would 
contain, if not a new scheme for the government of Ire- 
land, at any rate a reference to the state of that country, 
and, at the very least, something about the Belfast riots. 
But it probably did not occur to the friends, though 
it may well have occurred to the unfriends, of the Go- 
vernment who thought thus, that it would be nearly 
Impossible to make such a reference in the Queen’s Speech 
itself without practically cutting away from under the 


in refusing the larger intimation, They are going to con- 
sider the whole question in the somewhat altered light 
which the proposal and the defeat of Mr Graps7onr’s 
schemes have thrown on it, and the result of their considera- 
tions must largely affect, if not wholly determine, their 
conduct on all details, except that upholding of law and 
order on which, by courtesy at any rate, all Governments 
are supposed to bestow their attention as a matter of course. 
Having no legislation to propose for internal affairs, there 
is naturally nothing to say about them. Foreign affairs 
have been so lately taken over from other hands, and 
so lately described by or through the mouths connected 
with those hands, that here, again, it would be difficult to 
speak without either repetition or discourtesy, and the only 
foreign affair which is known to be in a condition of any 
interest since the dissolution—the matter of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission—is also known from official sources 
to be in a state of which there is nothing that could in a 
Queen’s Speech be said. These excellent reasons for silence 
would not, of course, have sufficed to ensure silence, for, 
as is sufficiently known, it is just when a man had better 
be silent that he speaks most. But for once reason has had 
its way. 

It might be unnecessary to remark, if some exceedingly 
foolish or unscrupulous persons were not making insinua- 
tions to the contrary, that the course thus taken by the 
Government is in no sense an evasion of responsibility. On 
the contrary, the extension of time and the provision of 
money, for which Ministers are asking, makes it more than 
ever ni for them both to prepare a sound and well- 
thought-out budget of measures wherewith to meet Par- 
liament in the new year, and to justify meanwhile the 
confidence reposed in them by firm and intelligent admi- 
nistration both at home and abroad. If they fail in either 
of these points, it is not only their professed enemies— 
they will find fault in any case, and make it if it be 
hard to find—who will recognize that the failure is ag- 
gravated by the indulgence now asked from Parliament 
and the country. But there is no reasof why they should 
fail. Some disquiet may be felt at the thought of an Irish 
winter without extraordinary weapons in the hands of 
Government. But even Gladstonians, or at least such of 
them as are in possession of their senses, perceive that it 
would be impossible to procure those weapons now, and 
there is no doubt that the powers of the “ordinary law ” 
are actually capable of far more vigorous application than 
for years has been made of them. The declarations on this 
subject made by the leaders of both Houses in the debate 
on the Address are as much as can be expected, with refe- 
rence both to the tyranny exercised by the National League 
and to the threatened renewal of the refusal to pay rent. 
In regard to the latter point it can hardly be necessary 
to put Ministers, but may be necessary to put unwary elec- 
tors, on their guard against a fallacy which is being widely 
circulated just now. Depreciation of agricultural products, 
it is said, bears with especial hardness on those whose 
rent is fixed by law. Asa matter of fact, it does nothing 
of the kind. ‘Nationalist partisans would laugh to scorn 
the idea that the landlords would be allowed an increase 
of the judicial rent on the plea of bumper harvests or 
high prices. If every ox and sheep in America were swept 
off by murrain, if every cow in Denmark and in France 
ran dry, if disease destroyed the whole potato crop of Ger- 
many, so that Irish products commanded fabulous prices, 


feet of the Government the ground on which they stand 


the landlords would not benefit one farthing. If they 


or 


A hes Government which represents the largest party in 
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are not to gain by the rise, they must be protected from 
loss by the fall. Indeed, the only logical result of a new 
rent war would be to show the utter absurdity of the 
system of judicial rents, and to point the moral that pro- 
sperity can never return to Ireland till the laws of nature 
are recognized. But there will be time enough for all 
this, and there is at least no fear that opportunities for 


_the argument will not arise now that measures are to. be 


taken to ascertain the real facts by Royal Commission. The 
battle with boycotting and other forms of tyranny needs 
no Royal Commission, and it is very much by the way in 
which it is carried on that Lord Sauispury’s Government 
will be judged. There is not much fear of any failure in 
foreign policy, and, without the wild reforming at large 
which some have urged, much good work in administrative 
improvement may be done even during the autumn. But 


Ireland is after all and before all the question. What every 


one is waiting to see is whether a Ministry which has now 
fairly got its boots on will have the resolution and the skill 


_to ride. 


REFORMING AT LARGE. 


the House of Commons is not likely to forget that its 


‘Conservative supporters propose to conserve the great insti- 


tutions of the country. Although the election turned prin- 
cipally on the single issue of Union or Disruption, the 
constituencies virtually condemned the restless policy of 
change which had been encouraged by Mr. Giapstong, and 
eagerly pursued by his followers. There was a general 
desire to provide a practical substitute for the fundamental 


Jaws of which the obligation and even the existence had 
-been denied ; and a party which, if disaffected Irish mem- 
-bers are excluded from the calculation, forms a large 


majority of the House is prepared to reject wanton inno- 
vations, though it may accept well-considered improvements. 
Nevertheless some political projectors already urge on 
Lord Sauispury and his colleagues the expediency of com- 

ting with the late Government in morbid activity of 
Jogislation. Some of them, probably misunderstanding 
Lord Ranpotpn character, announce that 
he is preparing a Bill on Local Government which will 
not only satisfy domestic requirements, but prepare the 
way for some unknown form of Imperial Federation. 
It is true that the Government is pledged to intro- 
duce a measure for the creation of municipal institu- 
tions in rural districts. The Sibyl who personifies popular 
demands would have been contented only a few years 
ago with a partial change in the bodies which at pre- 
sent control county finance and administration. Future 
experience will show whether Lord BgaconsFriE.p’s neglect 


. of the opportunity ought to be seriously regretted. It is 


now certain that the County Boards or Councils which are 
to supersede the present local authorities must derive their 

wer from election by household suffrage. As this point 
is beyond the reach of controversy, the framers of a Local 
Government Bill need only copy the model which is fur- 
nished by the urban Corporations, and which has been re- 
produced in the seven or eight hundred Local Boards which 
are to be found in suburban and populous districts. The 
details of the measure will receive due consideration ; but 
only the most thoughtless of professed Conservatives would 
tamper with revolutionary proposals for provincial Parlia- 
ments, or with idle speculations on the colonial relations to 
the mother-country. Lord Ranpotrn is not 
su Aig to be a simpleton, and he has colleagues to be con- 
su 

The Times, which has done excellent service to the 
national cause before and during the general election, has 
lately in a careless interval recommended all the members of 
the Cabinet to compete in officious restlessness with the 
pretended author of an imaginary scheme of Local Govern- 
ment. Having admitted that the pacification of Ireland is 
the first duty of the Ministers, the writer in the Z%mes con- 
tends that, as soon as the object is attained, they ought to 
prove that the Conservatives are as eager as their rivals to 
remodel or abolish the institutions which it is their proper 
business to defend. Lord Sarispury is exhorted to reform 
the House of Lords, the Established Church, the tenure of 
land, and every other object of Radical restlessness or 
animosity, He is reminded that he depends, to a certain 
extent, on Liberal support, and it is assumed that the 
independent Unionists, some of whom were returned by Con- 
servative votes, are as eager for revolutionary measures as 


Mr. Lanoucnere or Mr. Guiapstone. It is true that some 
of the Unionist Liberals retain on other questions their 
questionable convictions; but there is no reason to suspect 
that the section which is more immediately attached to Lord 
Hartixeton has any sympathy with a subversive policy. 
The Whigs and moderate Liberals, who not long since 
formed a majority of the party, cannot yet have been wholly 
annihilated. Lord Hartineton himself has often consented 
with visible reluctance to Mr. GuapsTong’s dangerous mea- 
sures. He objected publicly to the mischievous extension 
of the franchise in Ireland, and he regards with reasonable 
hesitation the project of extending to that country the 
system of local government which may perhaps be well 
suited to the wants of Great Britain. 


Even if the Liberal Unionists were devoted -adherents of 
Mr. GiapsToneE on all questions except the maintenance of 
the Union, the present Government would be guilty both of 
gross dereliction of duty and of suicidal folly if it were to 
engage in a rivalry of destruction with Radical agitators. 
If it remains for a considerable time in power, it may per- 
haps find occasion to originate prudent changes in some direc- 
tions which can scarcely be specified at present. In the mean- 
time its primary duties sre to administer the Jaws, and not 
to recast the Constitution. If there were no public principle 
to be considered, prudent statesmen must remember that 
they would always be outbid by reckless demagogues if they 
engaged in revolutionary competition. Few or none of the 
enterprises which they are urged by unwise friends to 
undertake are proposed in an intelligible or definite form. 
It is easy to talk glibly of the reform of the House of 
Lords; but no plan has yet been proposed for retaining its 
most valuable elements, and for at the same time eliminat- 
ing inconvenient or unpopular conditions of its existence. 
Its hereditary character must be either maintained or 
abandoned, and any modification or compromise would be 
used as an argument for its total abolition. By hasty 
meddling the Conservative Government would alienate its 
own friends and greatly increase the strength of its irre- 
concilable enemies, The defence of the House of Lords 
must be founded on experience, and especially on the fact 
that it is, with one exception, the only example of an 
effective Second Chamber. A reformed House of Lords 
would have lost the advantage of tradition and antiquity. 
Amateur legislators almost always forget the difference 
between historical and artificial institutions. An upstart 
Chamber must depend on opinion which is not easily rallied 
in support of newfangled contrivances. The Peers have with 
sound political instinct gradually accepted a position which 
is suited to the circumstances of the present time. With- 
out formally renouncing their constitutional equality as a 
co-ordinate branch of the Legislature, they have acquiesced 
in the custom which has gradually arisen by which they 
suspend, instead of ultimately overruling, the decisions of 
the House of Commons. If it is the destiny of the House 
of Lords to perish, it will probably succumb to the assaults 
of the democratic party, and not be undermined by faithless 
supporters, 

If there are of ruinous unwisdom, a proposal on 
the part of the present Government to reorganize the Esta- 
blished Church would be more foolish than a surrender to 
agitation of the House of Lords. <A reform of the Church 
has as many meanings as the number of theorists who utter 
the phrase. Like other human institutions, the system of 
the Establishment may be imperfect, but it is found com- 
patible with the discharge of the duties for which it is consti- 
tuted. Almosé all the clergy are zealous and efficient in the 
performance of their functions, and one proof of the estima- 
tion in which the Church is held is the boundless liberality 
of its members. Within a few years many millions sterling 
have been voluntarily contributed for the purposes of the 
Church, and but an inadequate share of the whole amount 
has been applied to the personal benefit of the clergy. It 
is their own doing that their claims have too often been 
postponed to considerations of ecclesiastical order and deco- 
ration. It is enough to know that the institution is active 
and vigorous, and that, whatever may be its defects, it 
confers incalculable advan’ on the community. A! 
autocratic legislator of the old Greek type, who had only his 
own judgment to consult, would find grave difficulty in 
devising any fundamental change which would be in- 
disputably advantageous. A Parliamentary draftsman 
instructed by an official politician would certainly not have 
an easier task. If private patronage were called in question, 
the most judicious laymen would hesitate to weaken the 
connexion between the Church and the owners of property: 
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Equalization of incomes would, by reducing the clergy to a 
dead level of poverty, depress their social station, which has 
already been injuriously affected by economic changes. 
The admission on the part of a Conservative Govern- 
ment that the foundations of the Establishment needed 
to be readjusted would gratuitously offer a direct opening 
for the attacks of bigoted Secularists and of jealous Non- 
conformist agitators. Mr. Giapstone and the section of 
the Liberal party which has been temporarily crippled under 
his guidance would rejoice over Conservative condemnation 
of the Establishment as it now exists. 

The demand for a reform of the land-laws is more 
ambiguous than even the proposal of assailing the House 
of Lords or the Chureh. The words may imply a revo- 
lutionary disturbance of proprietary rights or a judicious 
simplification of titles. The most considerable reform of 
land tenure which has been accomplished of late years was 
the work of a Conservative Chancellor. Lord Catrxs 
reduced the term of prescription from twenty years to 
twelve, and he enabled life-tenants to give good titles to 
land without requiring the consent of trustees. Further 
improvements might perhaps be advantageously introduced ; 
and some eminent lawyers, including the late Solicitor- 
General, have formed schemes for the purpose which deserve 
serious consideration. The changes in the land-laws which 
are required by semi-socialist demagogues, and which are 
countenanced by injudicious advisers of the Government, are 
of an entirely different kind. The transfer of the estate 
from the lessor to the occupier under the name of fixity of 
tenure is only one of the measures by which the so-called 
land reformers hope to effect a redistribution of landed 
property. It is extremely improbable that a Conservative 

vernment should countenance any measure of the kind. 
If the Ministers were so ill-advised as to introduce Irish 
agrarian legislation into Great Britain, they would not even 
be rewarded by popularity. Here again they would find 
themselves outbidden by reckless agitators; and indeed 
before they had arrived at this point the Radicals of the 
House of Commons would have profited by the surrender of 
all the principles which rendered a Conservative tenure of 
office desirable. It may be hoped that the Zimes will re- 
consider its eccentric counsels. 


THE HOLIDAY WAR GAME. 


HETHER military and naval mancuvres are to be 
of any real use to the services must depend on a 
variety of considerations, but they are always highly amusing 
to the public. In this present silly season, which is duller, 
if not sillier, than most, the newspaper reader has copious 
naval and military relief. There are flying columns and 
their belongings to read about, and also experiments in 
harbour defence and torpedo attacks. It is certainly not 
for the public to grumble. As for the actual amount of 
good likely to be done to the sailors and soldiers themselves, 
that is another matter. Firing guns, constructing booms, 
handling boats, marching and camping are always practice. 
They cannot well do any harm, and when carried on under 
sufficiently artfully arranged conditions may do a great deal of 
The imitation of actual warfare, the stage carpentry 
of the thing, so to speak, must be got up very thoroughly. 
For the navy this is, comparatively speaking, easy. The 
sea is its usual place of sojourn as well as its battlefield. 
To handle a number of ships moving together in the dark, 
and without lights, is exactly as difficult in peace as in war. 
The look-out has to be kept in the same way on the same 
objects, guns and torpedoes must be discharged in practice 
very much as in war, With maneuvring on land it isa 
very different thing. The force must be composed and 
equipped as it would be in actual operations. The com- 
missariat and = must be carefully organized to re- 
present what would be employed with an enemy in front, 
and a host of fictions must be composed in order to hide the 
fact that the soldiers are simply marching about in peace 
and quiet through their own country. 

It cannot be said that these necessary conditions have 
been ‘fulfilled in the march of the flying column from 
Aldershot, This manwuvre was supposed to be undertaken 
with the object of trying men, horses, and waggons under the 
marching conditions of war, and of testing “ various articles of 
“ camp equipage.” It was to try the value of something new, 
both in organizationandin material. Therefore the first thing 
to be proved, before the march of the flying column can be 
allowed to be more than a piece of healthy but common- 


place practice, is that its organization and equipment are 
new. Jn the first respect, there is nothing new about it at 
all. It consists of fragments of regiments thrown together 
for a particular purpose, and supplied with a scratch trans- 
port and commissariat. This is far from being a novelty in 
the British army, as recent and disastrous experience proves. 
Again, from all reports there does not seem to be much that 
is new in itsequipment. There are a few experiments to 
be made in mere matters of detail, and that is all, Some 
of the tents are of a new design, and so are some of the 
tent-poles. It would seem that one of the experiments 
being made is highly characteristic of the never-ending 
reforms of the British army. The Horse Guards, or who- 
ever else regulates these things, has fallen out of conceit 
with the old style of picket-rope, which is long and heavy, 
and has to be carried in a transport-waggon. So they have 
cut the picket-rope up, and given every horse its own share 
to carry, with the object apparently of making the cavalry 
independent of the transport-waggon ; but, as these picket- 
ropes are of no use without pegs, and pegs cannot be driven 
in without a heavy mallet, and the mallet is carried in 
the waggon, the cavalry is as dependent as ever on that 
lumbering vehicle. It is almost a matter of course that the 
experiments to be made do not include anything really 
new in the essential matter of transport. In point of 
organization it is just the hasty makeshift it usually is 
with the British army. A part of the Commissariat and 
Transport Corps at Aldershot has been told off to accom- 
pany the column, and thatisall. Again, the service waggon 
itself is unchanged; though, if experiments were to be 
made, it would seem that so essential a thing as the army’s 
vehicle of transport should not have been overlooked. It 
is not that they are satisfied at the War Office with the 
transport-waggon. Far from it. The article is so little liked 
that they have a model of a new one at Woolwich; but it has 
not been sent down for trial by the Aldershot flying column. 
The “old, ponderous, lumbering service waggon,” as one 
newspaper correspondent calls it, is a species of outward and 
visible sign of the inward conviction of the War Office that 
the British army is not meant to fight. It is an excellent 
cart on the Thames Embankment or on a good high road, 
but it is too heavy, too unelastic, and the tire of its wheels 
is too narrow for work in a rough country or on a soft soil. 
All this has long ago been recognized, but there the waggon 
stands. They make a new model, and keep it at Woolwich. 
A flying column is organized for the purpose, among other 
things, of testing the value of the equipment of the army, 
but it is not allowed a chance of testing what seems to have 
been constructed as a new and superior cart for transport 
purposes. The correspondent quoted above does not think 
much of the transport-waggons; but he would seem to be some- 
what consoled for their defects by the reflection that it will 
not be so difficult to get rid of them, since we have not enough 
to supply a single army corps, still less such an army as we 
would necessarily have to employ in a European war. Our 
transport, to adapt a famous phrase to the humbler modern 
merits of the British army, is very bad, but thank Gop 
there is very little of it. This, which is probably irony on 
the part of the correspondent, seems to be the serious view 
of the War Office. It keeps a meagre supply of bad service 
waggons in stock as an economical way of getting along in 
peace, and keeps a model of a better one at Woolwich to 
show how ready it is for war. The men who are to test 
these equipments have attracted their share of notice from 
the correspondents. It is not surprising to learn that these 
observers find the soldiers young. The men of the Scots 
Greys are tall and young. The men of the Rifle Brigade 
are small and young; but they stepped out stoutly, in 
light marching order, for a distance of twelve miles on a fine 
day. It is not encouraging to find that presumably fair- 
minded eye-witnesses always appear surprised to find that 
the British soldier can, in spite of his tender years, perform 
very moderate athletic feats. Perhaps this surprise is 
excessive, and it is certainly not complimentary. You 
Englishmen, as a rule, are ready enough to try any physi 
feat set them to do, and young soldiers are no exception. 
Still it is to be wished that the British army were not 
composed to so great an extent of men who inspire any 
witness with surprise when they march twelve miles without 
collapse. 


The naval maneuvres in Milford Haven have hardly 
gone far enough as yet to make it possible to judge whether 
they will prove anything new. It is possible that they may 
be more instructive in a military than a naval sense, They 
may do more to show the value, or want of value, of our 
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system of coast defence (if there is a system) than they will 
teach us as to the worth of our ships, guns, and torpe- 
does. As yet they have chiefly illustrated the extremely 
artificial character of these manceuvres—even the naval 
ones. The story of H.M.S. Hecla, for instance, is even 
diverting. This vessel, which is a torpedo transport, calmly 

resented herself as a target to the guns of the coast 

efence. She was declared to be done for by the umpires ; 
but, as she carried the torpedoes and some other tackle of the 
attacking squadron, this decision, if enforced, would have 
put a stop to the maneeuvres. Admiral Hewerr had con- 
sequently to signal for a truce, and the loss of the Hecla 
was, on consideration, declared to be “ a let.” In war there 
may be errors, but there are no lets; and, if the Hecla had 
made that mistake within range of the guns of Kiel or 
Toulon, it is most probable that Admiral Hewett would be 
under the necessity of postponing his attack indefinitely. 
Again, it is not unamusing to learn that a steam-yacht 
jumped the boom across Milford Haven quite by accident, 
and without difficulty or damage. On the whole, and 
speaking with all due reserve, we gather that the attack has 
had the best of it. Consipine’s great dictum about the 
difference between facing a loaded pistol and firing at a 
wine-glass ought to be quoted in this connexion (not for the 
first time), and perhaps when the game is played with real 
bullets and real torpedoes all sorts of new features may be 
developed. In the meantime it would seem that a cleverly- 
handled and well-fought squadron can pierce any boom and 
circumvent any mines. The discovery ought to be highly 
satisfactory toa country which is still resolute to have the 
strongest navy in the world, and, as a natural consequence, 
to use that navy for the purpose of keeping its enemies at 
home, which is the best of all ways of preventing them from 
coming over here. 


A WORD FROM MAITRE FRANOOYS. 


—— tipplers, and all ye precious bousing 
blades, we bring you intelligence, new, true, marvellous, 
Pantagruelic, and joyous. For whereas ye know that for 
many years ye have been pope and driven by physi- 
cians, doctors, quacks, blue-ribbon men, and such thin 
jesters as Sir Witrrip from the North, all declaring that 

wine is the very well-spring and fount of all evil, now 
behold, beloved, ye have the consolation of true learning, 
and the actual word of the Bottle. Come, listen, open your 
ears, and a truce, we pray you, to that constant noise of 
corks, and of wine welling musical into the flagon. Who 
brings you the good news ?—who but Master Fournier DE 
F.a1x, a learned man and a witty, well read in Hippocrates, 
Gaten, Nictas, a despiser of Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson, and 
of all them that drink water and tumble off tricycles? Isa 
good drinker hurt when he comes by a fall? Nay, all the 
world knows that Baccuus watches over him; but your 
water toper breaks his bones off his iron horse. Then 
what, brethren, says Master Fournier pE Fuarx? Lo, he 
writes in the Revue Scientifique that all the clamour against 
alcohol is foolish false tale-bearing, and that noble Dionysus 
doth far more good than harm! Come, then, slay the goat 
to the god, or swathe the calf in the chiton, and shoe 
him with the cothurn, as did the folk of Tenedos in old 
time, so Porpnyrius reporteth. Evoé, Evoté, what do we 
see? the woods dancing and Dionysus charioted. Hail, 
oh king, lord of life and birth, night-wandering lover, friend 
of APHRODITE ! 

What saith Master Fournier? In all lands men are 
born most and die least where most good wine is drunk. 
And in all the world, and chiefly in Seine-Inférieure, men 
drown, shoot, stab, poison, hang, strangle, asphyxiate, and 
eviscerate themselves least where they drink most. And 
there the women bear most babies and sturdiest, large, 
noisy, kicking fellows like Garcantua in his cradle. But 
where men drink least there they stab, shoot, poison, 
drown, and otherwise destroy themselves most, being well 
and certainly convinced and assured that a life without 
wine, beer, mead, gin, rum, brandy, whisky, shandygaff, 
Badminton, cup, cobbler, dog’s-nose, porter, kirsch, and 
other strong waters, is vain, void, melancholic, metagrabolic, 
miserable, and not worth living. Yea, where men drink 
little, the very babes, foreseeinga weary time, and a dry drivel- 
ling, do refuse, most wisely, to be born and behold the light. 
For the Souls, beloved, as ye well know from the divine PLato, 
dwell up above in the air, beholding the world of men. 
And they look at all our lives and choose the life to their 

iki e a running man’s, one a bill-sticker’s, one a 


burglar’s, one a Parnellite’s, one an art critic’s, one a chitter- 
ling’s; but they most eagerly desire to be born where good 
drink is luscious, abundant, strong, copious, sweet, foaming, 
and fragrant. Therefore it is that the Muscovites are a people 
so numerous, powerful, and valiant, that they do terrify the 
English water-drinkers. 

Come, brethren, are not the Muscovites a big set of bully 
boys, noisy, swaggering, getting their way in the world, and 
notably on the Afghan marches? Yea, and what do they 


drink ? 
Much or little ? 
Much! 
Strong or oa 
! 
Hot or cold ? 
Both 


This is the manner of the Muscovites, when they would 
be merry :— 

They light a fire in a stove, and on the top of the stove 
set a big silver bowl, and above that a gridiron, and on the 
gridiron a great loaf of sugar, and on the sugar they pour a 
bottle of sherry, a bottle of champagne, a bottle of port, 
a bottle of claret, a bottle of curagoa, and it all draineth 
down into the silver bowl, as the sugar melteth, and then 
they drink it, boiling. Therefore it is that they are a strong 
people. And is not Bismarck of Germany strong, that 
drinketh champagne and stout? And even your GLADSTONE 
is a five-glass man. Would he were a five-bottle man! 
Shorter had been his life, but merrier, and more for the 
country’s good. 

All this comes from Master Fournrer pe Fiarx’s wisdom, 
and he endeth thus :—“It is the nations with the most 
“ vital powers, the greatest wealth, and the best morals 
“ who consume the most alcohol.” 

Yet remember, brothers, what the old poet writes, even 
Nicuoxas of ancient days :— 

Man never was to reel about 
And {tagger in the fireet meant, 
Though these are dangers whidy, no doubt, 
Attend the Tonic treatment. 


TRINC, 


THE CUTTING CASE. 


Ts American Government steadily declines to share 
the real or factitious excitement for which the trial 
and imprisonment of a certain Mr. Curtine has furnished 
an excuse and possibly a reason. Conscious strength tends 
to produce a calm demeanour ; and there is nothing to gain 
by a quarrel, Thirty years ago a smaller provocation would 
have caused universal agitation in the South, because it 
might have served as a pretext for extending the area of 
slavery ; and the Northern States would have been eager to 
rove that they were not deficient in patriotic susceptibility. 
e last Mexican war and the previous annexation of Texas 
have been denounced as wrongful by many conscientious 
American critics, including General Grant; but the vast 
additions which were then made to the dominions of the 
United States have greatly increased the wealth and power 
of the Republic. Thoughtful statesmen probably believe 
that the process will be continued and completed ; but they 
are in no hurry to precipitate the operation. The States 
and Territories which have been formed out of the ceded 
Mexican provinces were, at the date of annexation, so thinly 
inhabited that the Spanish or Indian element in the present 
population is insignificant. Beyond the Rio Grande the 
natives are more numerous; and, if their country were 
absorbed into the American Union, they would not be 
eligible citizens. The Constitution of the United States 
provides no machinery for the government of dependencies, 
except in the peculiar and unsatisfactory case of the Indian 
Reserves. If a part of Mexico were acquired by conquest 
or by treaty, its inhabitants would necessarily be admitted 
to full American citizenship, notwithstanding their backward 
stage of civilization. The resulting difficulties would perhaps 
not be insuperable ; but they ought not to be hastily incurred. 
If the American Government could be thought to have 
formed any definite scheme of annexation on the side of 
Mexico, it would probably resemble the traditional policy of 
the House of Savoy when Lombardy was compared to an 
artichoke to be eaten leaf by leaf. The pending controversy 
may possibly furnish occasion for territorial aggrandizement. 
If a collision were to occur on the frontier of Texas, it might 
become necessary for the permanent maintenance of peace to 
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oceupy positions 


beyond the Mexican border; but no pur- | and his name indicates that he was a Mexican by birth or 


of the kind has yet been announced, nor has the dispute | descent. Facilities for becoming naturalized in the United 
beyond the range of diplomatic discussion and even | States increase the difficulty of deciding whether any sufferer 


of municipal litigation. 


from violence or oppression is entitled to American pro- 


According to the American account, Curriva has been tection. It would appear that the late negotiations have 
arrested and tried in Mexico for a libel written and pub-| been confined to the case of Currinc, and though the 
lished within the State of Texas. If the facts are correctly | dispute ought to admit of easy solution, it still bears a 
reported, it would seem that the Mexican Court must have serious aspect. According to a statement which has an official 
exceeded its jurisdiction. The Governor of Texas protests, | appearance, the attitude of the American Government is 
in a letter to a New York journal, that, if Currie’s case is unchanged, and the Secretary of Srate still assumes that all 


established as a precedent, any 
printed in the 


who has written or | the material facts and | 
nited States matter obnoxious to the views | Stated in the publish 


features of the case are accurately 
correspondence and reports. It is 


of the Mexican Courts is liable, if he enters Mexican terri- | added that the Cabinet thinks itself bound to make sure 
tory, to the fate which has befallen Curmine. The conclu-| that there is nothing important beyond the official in- 
sion is so obviously true that it suggests a doubt as to the | formation which it has already received. The most im- 
accuracy of the premisses, It seems impossible that any | portant part of the communication is the mention of hostilities 
Court can have preferred so untenable a claim, and it is still | 48 a possible result of the dispute ; “ the Government will in 
more incredible that the Mexican Government or its repre- | “ no case assent to the doctrine that an American bg arrested, 
sentative at Washington can have supported an anomalous | “ tried, or punished abroad for an offence committed on 


pretension. It happens that a civil suit involving an appa- 


“ American territory.” The contention is so indisputably 


rently similar question is now pending before the Queen’s | just, that the persistence of the Mexican Government in its 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. The defendant | refusal to release Currine requires explanation. In all pro- 
in Fretp v. Benverr seeks to set aside a judgment on the | bability the claim which the Secretary of Srare refuses to 


ground that an alleged libel was published, if at all, 
in the United States, and that both ies are American 
citizens. There would be no doubt as to the law if the 
matter were not complicated by disputed facts relating to 
domicile and to the place of publication. It is probable 
that in the case of Currine there may be evidence to justify 
or excuse the exercise of jurisdiction by the Mexican Court, 
and the judgment and sentence which have been passed. 
According to one account, Mr. Bayarp will not press his 
demand for the release of Currine till ae to the 
Supreme Court at Chihuahua has been h and deter- 
mined. It may be presumed that the appellant will raise 
the issue of jurisdiction ; and, if the report is well founded, 
the Government of Washington will perhaps be satisfied 
with a favourable decision. The Mexican Minister to the 
United States is said to feel confident that the question will 


admit bas not been advanced in a simple form. Accord- 
ing to English law, which in this respect agrees with the 
accepted rule of international jurisprudence, crimes com- 
mitted by an alien on foreign soil are not cognizable by 
English Courts. The real issue between the United States 
and Mexico must admit of further elucidation. 

Even if the legal right were on the side of Mexico, the 
weaker disputant would do well to submit in the last resort 
to a demand which it has no effectual means of resisting. 
There is no reason why a Spanish Republic of not unsullied 
reputation should undertake an unequal and hopeless con- 
test in defence even of an undisputed right. The punish- 
ment of Curtine, even if he has no legal defence, would not 
be an advantage to be purchased at the risk of ruin and 
territorial disruption. e war of forty years ago ended 
with the occupation of the capital, and with the loss of ter- 


be amicably settled. The Presipent and the Secretary of | ritory equal in extent to a great European kingdom. An- 


Strate have wisely abstained from any premature announce- 
ment of their opinions or intentions. 

It may be conjectured that Curtin is himself not unwill- 
ing to profit by the notoriety which he has achieved, and 
perhaps to convert a technical controversy into a national 

uarrel. He has declined an offer made by respectable 

exicans to give bail for him during the pending of his 
appeal, and he shows his indifference to legal scruples by a 
request, addressed to the Governor of Texas, to effect his 
release by force. He is probably aware that no Governor or 
other State authority has power to engage in warlike opera- 
tions, or to usurp the exclusive right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to conduct negotiations with foreign Powers. If the 
Governor of Texas had been so ill advised as to comply with 
Curtine’s demand, he might easily have begun a conflict 
which would have resulted in war. There are adventurers 
and freebooters on both sides of Rio Grande, who are at all 
times with difficulty restrained from predatory enterprises. 
The Americans on the frontier their 
neighbours, and the Mexicans may be too ignorant to 
appreciate the irresistible power of the United States. An 
American writer lately boasted, perhaps on sufficient 
grounds, that the provinces which were acquired in the 
last Mexican war would now, without assistance from the 
older States, be more than a match for the remainder of 
the Republic. It is at least certain that, on a demand by 
the PresipENT, an overwhelming force could be raised for 
the invasion of Mexico, if public opinion were satisfied that 
the honour or interest of the country were concerned in 
the quarrel. The expense of one or more campaigns would 
scarcely be felt by a community which finds that its prin- 
cipal financial difficulty consists in the disposal of an un- 
manageable surplus. There have been times and countries in 
which the possession of unbounded resources would have 
been a sufficient motive for wars of aggression ; but the 
people of the United States know that a war with Mexico 
would bring no return of glory, and they have little present 
desire for the material acquisitions which it might involve. 


other invasion might lead to the suppression of Mexican in- 
dependence, or to the loss of valuable provinces. It is true 
that an American conquest might not improbably tend to 
the moral and material improvement of the country. The 
Mexicans, of whom the great majority are of unmixed Indian 
descent, have abundantly proved during sixty or seventy 
years of independence their inability to form an orderly 
and progressive community. Some of the States are con- 


adventurers, as in the rest of Spanish America, habitually 


local insurrections are apprehended ; and possibly mal- 
contents might be dis to invoke the aid of a foreign. 
enemy. If one of the richest portions of the world is to 

placed under the authority of an efficient Government, it 


form the permanent civilization of Mexico. The wisest 
among them would, by preference,cquire control of the 
country by less objectionable methods than war and inva- 
sion. Mexican railways have been constructed by Ameri- 
can capitalists, who will expect and obtain from their 
Government any protection which they may require. When 
the commerce and industry of Mexico are in American 
hands, conquest will have become unnecessary. It is to be 
hoped that, whether he deserves his sentence or not, 
Curtine will soon be released, and compensated, and. 
forgotten. 


STEEPLE-SCALING. 


igen y Styrian Steeple-Jack who celebrated the Emperor- 
of Austria’s birthday by sticking a flag on the top of 
the cross which surmounts the steeple of St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, has done something to redeem the performance of 
excessively dangerous feats from the disrepute into which it 
had been cast by the tubmen of Niagara Rapids. To climb 
up a lightning-rod fixed to a wall to a height of over 
four hundred feet, and down again, requires a good deal of 


In addition to the case of Currine, there are always dis- 
puted questions among the border population. Cattle- | 
dealers sometimes pursue their vocation with little regard 
for national boundaries, and real or supposed offenders are | 
punished by irregular tribunals. The Mexicans deny that 
an alleged robber and murderer who was lately shot in an | 
attempt to escape from custody was an American citizen, | 


resolution and strength of nerve. Moreover, the purpose of 
glorifying a popular monarch by sticking a flag in the 
national colours, with a loyal inscription, on the extreme 
summit of a very lofty building is not altogether con- 
temptible, and has been duly appreciated in Vienna. In- 
asmuch as PircHerR was not broken to pieces, but came 
down all safe, it is impossible not to feel a measure of 


stantly rebelling against the Federal authority, and worthless . 


conspire against the actual holders of power. At this crisis. - 


would seem that the Americans must undertake in some . 
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pathetic approval of his performance. At the same 
time hecan hardly make it a good ground of complaint that 
as soon as he came down he was taken into custody, though 
it does not appear that any charge was eventually preferred 
against him. 

The accounts of the ascent are not very clear, and, unless 
Pincuer is a man of a good memory and some literary 
faculty, they probably never will be. The different accounts 
concur in stating that he went up the lightning-conductor, 
and that, the attention of police and firemen having been 
called to his expedition when he was outof the reach of fire- 
escapes, they spread out sheets to catch him if he fell. To 
Pircuer himself, if he had fallen after getting anything like 
half-way up, the sheets would have made uncommonly little 


difference. It is also generally admitted that he was conducted 
to the police-station barefoot, but the reasons given for this 
differ. One story has it that somebody was mean enough | 
to steal his shoes while he was climbing, and another that | 
he left them at the foot of the fourteen-foot gilt cross which — 
formed the last stage of his journey. One interesting point — 
on which we have no information is as to how he fastened | 
the flag. If the cross had a flat top it would, no doubt, be | 
possible to kneel or sit on the top of it and tie the flag to 
the lightning-rod. But to tie anything requires two hands, 
and to let go with both hands on an unprotected surface 
more than four hundred feet from the pavement, to say 
nothing of employing them to tie knots at one corner of it, 
seems to be the most dangerous part of the whole per- 
formance. If he was still clinging to the lightning-rod 


with both feet and one hand, it might be possible to unroll 


the flag and bring it into position with the remaining 


hand; but then there would be considerable difficulty in ) 


fastening it in its place with one hand only. If he had got 
safely up and then dropped his flag from the top, he would 
have felt not only the highest, but the foolishest, man in 
Vienna. 

Persons in authority are said to be considering how to get 
the flag (and the shoes?) down again. Possibly when the 
flag has fully discharged its function of doing honour to the 
Katser’s birthday, Prrcuer may be willing for a considera- 
tion to go up and fetch it down. But he would be a bold 
mayor who invited him or any one else to undertake the 
task. Itis said that scaffolding to reach the cross would have 
to start at least a hundred feet lower down, and the operation 
of scaling such heights in this way is extremely expensive. 
Probably the flag will stay some time, like Mrs. WELDoN’s 
cockatoo, or a certain bottle which once ornamented, and 
may, for anything known to the contrary, still ornament, a 
factory chimney in the east of London. When this chimney 
was being completed, some one whose traditional duty it 
was to honour the occasion by presenting a bottle of wine 
to the workmen engaged refused or neglected to do so. 
Therefore the workmen, in laying the last course of bricks, 
laid with it a bottle, sticking out at such an angle as to be 
capable of being seen and identified as a bottle from below. 
Then, hastily taking down the top part of the scaffolding, 
they withdrew, and there the bottle remained. The building 
and repairing of the ordinary factory chimney is a rather 
special and particularly expensive business, and the pro- 
prietors preferred retaining a constant memento of the 
stinginess exhibited at the conclusion of the work to having 
fresh scaffolding erected for the purpose of taking it 
down. They had not courage to shoot at it with rifles, 
in which they did well, because if such an experiment were 
noised abroad, they might well have been convicted of the 
manslaughter of any one who happened to die of a falling 
bullet in that or the adjoining county. Fortunately 
Pircuer’s flag is less offensive than the bottle was, and may 
serve for a long time to demonstrate the popularity of 
Franz Joser I1., and the appropriateness of the German 
word for hurrah, with which Pircuer is said to have an- 
nounced the success of his undertaking. 


ENGLAND AND THE EAST. 


HE announced recall of Sir W. Ripeway and the 

English Commissioners for the delimitation of the 
Afghan frontier is very good news, and it must be most 
sincerely hoped that it is true, as it may very well be 
from the terms of the inevitable official correction, and 
from Lord Sauispury’s speech. From the very first the 
Commission has been a transparent farce. Not only was 
its appointment suspiciously like an attempt to shuffle off 


the ignominy of Mr. Giapstone’s Penj-deh surrender, but, 


if its origin had not thus been vitiated, it would hardly have 
had more to say for itself. The recent proceedings about 
Batoum illustrate and establish anew, but for the hundredth 
time, the absolute uselessness of agreements and arrange- 
ments with Russia. Probably in the case of no other Power 
would it occur to any one, except as a joke, to make a kind 
of defence for the closing of that harbour as a free port, 
on the ground that, as Russia had already closed the 
inland trade from it, its freedom was a mere useless 
superfluity. That a man may justly withdraw a con- 
cession to which he has pledged himself, provided that 
he takes the trouble first to make it of none effect, would be 
an argument unlikely to be advanced by any one but a 
lunatic or a writer of burlesque in any other case. But in 
regard to the Government of the Czar it is felt to have a 
certain propriety. For Russia never plays a game except 
with an intention, first to use loaded dice if possible, then to 
slip the stakes into her pocket if the game seems to be going 
against her, and then to begin a revenge with dice more 
heavily loaded still whenever there is an opportunity, All this 
is the simple tradition of Russian diplomacy, quite honestly 
shown by centuries of experience and not to be mistaken or 
denied by a single sane person whom Russia has not bought 
either with solid money, or by the loan of useful political 
capital at a pinch, or with some other bait and solace. This 
being so, an arbitrary delimitation of an ill-marked fron- 
tier with such a partner could never be anything but an 
absurdity. Nothing but the certainty that force would be 
instantly used to repel the crossing of it would keep Russia 
behind a line traced with her own consent and acknow- 
ledged with every formality known to international law. 
The sense that force would so be used would (if she herself 
were not disposed to use force) keep her safely behind a line 
which she might elaborately refuse to recognize, calling all 
the gods of diplomacy to witness her refusal. And when 
she feels disposed to use force, no pretext will be needed and 
no hindrance regarded in the use of it. 


It must not, however, be supposed that the failure of 
the Afghan Commission, if it fails even when taken in con- 
nexion with the Batoum affair and with the rumoured 
troubles in regard to the dim and distant territories on 
the Upper Oxus, necessarily means anything very alarm- 
ing. In the first place, it is considerably more than even 
betting that any report from the less-known regions of 
Central Asia is false. There was a small example quite 
recently in regard to Colonel Lockuart’s mission, and 
those who make it their business to follow the subject 
could supply a goodly list of similar cases in quite recent 
days, leading up to the astonishing figment of a few 
years ago, when elaborate invasions took place, bloody 
battles were fought, and vast districts overrun in Yarkand 
and Ferghana by armies of Russians, Tartars, and Chinese, 
who do not seem to have been represented in fact by so 
much as a serious border raid or a successful attack on a 
caravan. Upper Asia is as much the parent of lies as the 
land of Juba was the nurse of lions. But it would be 
entirely in keeping both with the policy which the Czar 
has pursued since he in some degree shook off his fear 
of the Nihilists and with the hardening of the hearts 
of the Chinese, who are reported to have warned the 
Russians off from Port Lazareff, that there should be a 
corresponding hardening of Russian policy on the banks of 
the Oxus. To make up for a check in one place by an 
advance on the other; to put forward several claims at 
once, that so, by any means, at least some of them may 
be made good; to vindicate itself from supposed loss of 
prestige (and in the Bulgarian matter, as well as elsewhere, 
the Russian loss of prestige was great) by a bold stroke, or the 
appearance of a bold stroke—all these things are phenomena 
of Russian action as familiar to the experienced politician as 
the phenomena of dew or of the tides are to the physicist. 
No particular one of them can make any difference to a 
rational English policy, which is simply to make ready for 
striking, and to strike whenever it is necessary. 

There is interest in the Port Lazareff rumours as well as 
in the accounts of the determination of the Chinese to put 
an end, if ible, to the ancient and pious tradition of 
“ making dio paces head the boarders” (as Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy, though with a different meaning, put it) 
—that is to say, of making missionaries and religious 
persons act as political pioneers. This is one of the few 
methods of aggrandizement which Russia, at least recently, 
for obvious reasons has seldom employed, except in reference 
to the Ottoman Empire, and she is not affected by this action 
of the Chinese. But the Celestials are under no delusions 
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as to the duties and prospects of any one who for his sins or 
by his follies has Russia for a neighbour, and they would 
have shown much less than their usual watchfulness if the 
Port Lazareff incident had produced no effect on them. In 
China, at any rate, no confusion is likely to be made between 
Port Hamilton and Port Lazareff, though there is little 
doubt (and small blame to them) that the Chinese would 
regard with becoming equanimity the of all their 
European neighbours disposing of one another in the fashion 
of the cats of Kilkenny. Of another rumour current re- 
cently, that England herself intended to relinquish her post 
of observation towards Corea and Vladivostock, it may be 
hoped that it was absolutely without foundation. Not only 
would such a thing be intrinsically preposterous, but it 
would be equivalent to relinquishing, at the very moment 
when England is saying pretty things to her Pacific colonies, 
one of the most important points of vantage in the Pacific, and 
thus once more, as in the case of New Guinea, i ing just 
reproach from the Australians, whose interests would, if 
not so directly, in the long run be perhaps even more 
severely, affected. The annexation of the Ellice Islands in 
accordance with the understanding arrived at with Germany 
is good, and a firm insistence on the observation of an 
understanding of different tenor by France in the New 
Hebrides would be also. But it must never be for- 
gotten that a proper occupation of strategic points would in 
time of war enable England to recover much that she has 
carelessly lost, while a neglect of them might jeopardize the 
holding of what remains. 

The most considerable Eastern affair still on our hands is, 
however, of course Burmah. There has been a somewhat 
unwise, though very usual and natural, recrimination about 
the mistakes committed here, mistakes which are simply 
the repetition of the world-old error of thinking that the 
conquest of a country is over when its capital is taken and 
its regular forces beaten or dispersed. Whether the corre- 
spondent of the Zimes is a meddling busybody with the 
most exasperating knack of such busybodies—the knack of 
being right after a fashion—or whether he is a great public 
servant; whether Sir Cuartes Bernarp actually did too 
little, or whether he tried to do too much, are points of a 
very minor interest. It is enough to say that both the 
Indian army and the Indian Civil Service must have 
wofully lost their historic cunning if with the forces which 
are or will soon be at their disposal they connot first coerce 
and then organize a country like Burmah. It is impossible 
not to suspect that the fatal precedent of Afghanistan, and 
the uncertainty whether Mandalay might not spell Can- 
dahar if Mr. Guapsrove had triumphed, had something to 
do with Lord Durrerin’s delay in seeing the work done 
thoroughly. This aguish influence has happily waned, and 
both Indian and English authorities should lose no time in 
shaking off its hitherto decidedly baneful effects. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


i the mimic warfare being waged this week at Milford 
Haven, certain attacking vessels were “ruled out of 
“action.” Inthe movement for the reform of the Royal 
Academy, started by Mr. Hotman Hunt, Mr. Causey, and 
Mr. Watrter Crane, the leading man-of-war has been ruled 
out of action. The attack and the defence, however, still 
continue; and it is earnestly hoped by the public, and even 
by a large number of Academicians, that some good may 
come of it, though there seems to be some danger of its 
degenerating into a general scrimmage between artists, 
critics, and everybody. Mr. Hotman Hunt has committed 
the unpardonable error of overstating his case, and over- 
stating it also with temper. His long letter to the Zimes 
of Wednesday must be held to have failed. The first letter 
was only an indirect attack on the Academy. Mr. Honman 
Hoyt pro not so much to reform it as to super- 
sede it. But his second contains vehement accusations of 
favour, of injustice, of discouragement, and so on, against 
the Academicians. They have repressed genius and fos- 
tered dulness. They broke up the A gry rw brother- 
hood by electing Muruuais to the rank of A.R.A., but kept 
him in that grade an unreasonable time. Warts, Brerr, 
Marks, Hopeson, AnmsTeap, Wootner suffered from their 
contempt. In short, “respectable nonentities” have been 
taken in, and young men of original force have been sup- 
pressed. There is much more to the same effect. The 
general public care very little for these statements. Their 
truth or falsehood are really beside the question. Even if 


we allow that the Royal Academy is the most corrupt body 
that’ ever existed in England, and that Mr. Hotman Hunt, 
Mr. Cravsen, and Mr. Crang have been discouraged by it, 
the public question would still remain. What does the Aca- 
demy do to justify its continuance as a State department, 
which it undoubtedly is ; and why should there be so much 
grumbling against it both among artists and by outsiders? 
The last exhibition was said to have been very poor. This, 
whether it was strictly true or not, is a grievance of the 
general public. We do not hear that good pictures were 
rejected ; nor, though some very bad pictures were on tee 
line, can it be said that any very good pictures were skied. 
Much fuss was made, and deservedly, about the exclusion 
of a foreign sculptor, but no such mistake as that of a couple 
of years was made in the other galleries. The supply of 
good work fell short. The President’s ceiling decoration is 
not, strictly speaking, a picture. Mr. Lona’s commonplace 
design and flat half-modelled figures occupied the second 
place of honour; Mr. Soromon’s great academical Cassandra 
was well hung, as it deserved, to the honour of the Academy, 
but was very uninteresting, and the artist has not had time 
to become a favourite with the sightseer. Mr. Burne 
Jones's picture did not please everybody ; and now that 
the exhibition is closed, and people have had time to look 
back on it and try in vain to remember something great, 
a feeling of anger is very easily stirred up against the 
Academy. If this feeling leads to certain reforms, no one 
will besorry. There myht, some people think, be a larger 
number of Academicians. There should be some power of 
refusing the best places to the worst works. The schools 
are very good; much better than is generally conceded, as 
they are by far the best in England. Yet great improve- 
ment is possible even in the schools, and it should not be in 
the power of any R.A. to air his fads in thom. The French 
Salon has suffered during the past year or two just as the 
Royal Academy exhibition has suffered, and the French 
system has had just as many objections levelled at it 
as a means of bringing good art and great genius to light ; 
while the artists whose works are “ Hors Concours” do not 
always contrast favourably with our Academicians and Asso- 
ciates, Thata wholesale addition of new artists to the ranks 
of the Forty would do anything may be safely doubted. 
There might be a wider recognition of the claims of archi- 
tecture, water-colour, and sculpture; but ordinary oil- 
painting is fairly represented, and would be adequately 
represented if some of the veterans could be compulsorily 
retired, and especially if some of the Associates, elected 
on the strength of a “hit,” could be suspended when they 
fail to justify their election. But, above all, the public, 
who are the ultimate arbiters even in art questions, should 
insist on seeing the yearly accounts, and should no longer 
listen patiently to Academicians who talk of Burlington 
House as if it was a private residence or even a club, and 
not a public institution like the College of Surgeons or the 
British Museum. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


Le must have been very reassuring to our English Par- 
nellites, whose relations to their Irish and American 
comrades are becoming so exceedingly delicate just at pre- 
sent, to hear that Mr. Frrz¢erap, the gentleman nominated 
by the “ National Committee,” whoever they may please to 
be, to be Chairman of the Chicago Convention, is “ regarded 
“ as a Conservative.” For undoubtedly the person next in 
apparent importance in the ceremony, Mr. Finertry, who 
was deputed to welcome Mr. O’Brien and the Irish dele- 
gates, must be “regarded” for all practical purposes as a 
dynamiter. By this we do not, of course, mean that that 
worthy Congressman will himself take practical part in the 
peculiar industry of the Invincibles. His personal share 
therein will no doubt be purely theoretical ; but he is 
quite prepared to encourage others to reduce theory to 
practice. He has, at any rate, used language which 
indicates a willingness to do everything consistent with 
the integrity of his skin, and the not very easily dis- 
credited reputation of an American politician, to incite 
scoundrels one degree more courageous, but not a whit 
more criminal, than himself to murder and outra 

Whether this will be the policy generally approved by the 
Cenvention remains to be seen ; the divergence of opinion 
on the point was one of those “ small differences ” of which 
Mr. O’Briey, returning thanks for his reception, blandly 
admitted the existence, while at the same time expressing 


his belief that they would not endanger the “ principle,” 


| 
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which is “ to emancipate Ireland.” Even this airy famili- 
arity of treatment, however, can hardly have been sufficient 

to relieve the uneasiness of the Gladstonian Separatists in 
this country. They have not, it is true, sent delegates on 

their own account to the Convention. No Mr. LapoucHere, 
for instance, no Professor RoceErs, to whom leave of absence 
has been so conveniently granted by his late constituency, 
will rub shoulders at Chicago with Mr. Patrick Ecan and 
the members of the Clan-na-Gael. Yet it is plainly felt by 
these very uncomfortable politicians that they and their 
leader are represented at the Convention. Every opportu- 
nity is taken “on the other side,” in fact, to remind them 
that this is the case. Mr. Guiapstone’s name is dragged into 

American addresses and Irish replies as often as that of a 
titled acquaintance into the conversation of one of these 
ambitious bourgeoises whom Mr. Du Maurier satirizes so 

pleasantly ; and with much the same object, that, namely, 

of obtaining greater consideration for the fortunate persons 
who can talk of these notables on such intimate terms. The 
notables themselves, however, frequently chafe under these 
inflictions in private life; and Mr. Guapstong, or at any 
rate his political family, are unmistakably ill at ease. The 

Kilmainham compact was one of too temporary a cha- 
racter to inure them to the association of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
name with those which stand in the English imagination 
for all that is most hateful and contemptible in political 
crime, for truculence coupled with cowardice and un- 
redeemed by devotion, for the spirit of the assassin allied 
with the methods of the area-sneak. No; the Gladstonian 
Separatists evidently do not like the company in which they 
find themselves, and it is a faint sign of surviving grace 
that they do not. There is something rather piteous, it is 
true, in the eagerness with which they catch at any utter- 
~ ance of that good Mr. Davirt, in which he may seem to be 
_ gently shaking his head at dynamiters and their counsels, 
and in the desperate pretence of satisfaction with which 
they point to him as “ their man,” and bid us note how 
rationally and humanely he talks ; but it is better that they 
should cling openly even to such a fig-leaf of political 
respectability as this than that they should exhibit them- 
selves in all the nakedness of an alliance with the 
“ Invincibles.” 

’ Except, however, as a sign of grace, their anxieties on 
- the point are unworthy of much notice or respect. The 
utmost they can hope for under the conditions of their new 
- alliance is to attain a position of that highly-qualified 
respectability which is secured by the more circumspect 
members of the Irish Parliamentary party, and if they can 
be satisfied with that, they will find few of their country- 
men in sympathy with them. They are profoundly mistaken 
if they suppose that the English public in general have 
‘een studying the proceedings of the Chicago Convention 
‘with the same uneasy curiosity as they themselves, and 
with the same readiness to be reassured by the discovery 
that ‘“ moderate counsels have prevailed.” No one who 
has the least pretension to know the ropes in the matter 
of Irish political agitation ever doubted that “ moderate 
“ counsels” would prevail—with a reservation. The intended 
meaning of all such demonstrations as that at Chicago may be 
summed up in that legend displayed in the hall of meeting 
which caught the eye of the 7'imes’ Correspondent while so 
singularly escaping that of his colleague of the Daily 
News :—“Home Rule or else ——.” Nay; we may say 
indeed, with tolerable accuracy, that the whole history of 
the Nationalist movement, within Parliament and without, 
is epitomized in this significant aposiopesis; and, though 
this suppressed alternative is of course no novelty in the 
political agitations of any country, there is something new 
in the rigidly methodical fashion in which the two halves 
of the uncompleted sentence are distributed among two diffe- 
rent sets of agitators. Mr. Parnett and the Parnellites 
say “ Home Rule,” and leave it to Mr. Patrick Forp and 
Mr. Eaan to add “or else ——.” And the expedient, con- 
sidered as a saving of decorum, appears to be regarded by 
the first-named gentleman, at any rate, with little less com- 
placency than her somewhat similar ingenuity was contem- 
plated by the Abbess of Andouillets. The opening address 
of Mr. Ecan was a little more guarded than usual; but 
when, after observing that “Ireland must do nothing to 
“ compromise her cause,” he went on to add that “caution 
“ must not degenerate into cowardice,” he no doubt suc- 
ceeded in conveying a pretty clear meaning to his auditors. 
They probably understood his advice to be much the same 
as that of Mr. Finerty, who insisted that he and his 
associates did not want Ireland “ to fight England except 


“in some manner that will be safe to her”—a fashion 
which we can well believe to be quite after Mr. Finerty’s 
own heart. ‘“ Whenever,” he added, “an Irishman is brave 
“ enough and is magnanimous enough to take the risk of 
“ terrifying the enemies of his country and his race, let 
“such of us as may not be able to approve his action 
“ remain silent, and leave the denunciation of .him to those 
“ against whom he raised his hand.” In other words, when- 
ever any Irishman is brave enough to lay a charge of 
dynamite against the wall of. some public building 
in England and run away, let us in America be brave 
enough, if we do not applaud the act, to wink at it. 
From which it will be seen that Mr. Finerty’s demands 
upon the courage of the American abettors of outrage in 
this country are not excessive. His mal activity in 
self-display, however, is indefatigable, as the second day’s 
report of the doings at the Convention are enough to show. 
The contest, indeed, between the various competitors 
for the privilege of “ bossing the show ”—the only real con- 
test, by the way, which is going on among the delegates, in 
spite of the buncombe about conflicting policies—would 
be amusing enough if the interests at stake were less 
serious, and if English politics and English public men had 
not been drawn into closer association with the heroes of 
this performance than has ever been the case before. 


On the whole, however, it is hardly necessary, we 
imagine, to wait for the complete reports of the proceedings 
at Chicago to enable any sensible Englishman to see through 
the impudent comedy which is being played there between 
the pretended party of moderation and their “ extreme ” 
associates. Mr. Eean is for vigorous measures because it 
serves the purpose of his intrigues with a certain set of 
American politicians to adopt that line. Mr. Devoy 
assumes the opposite réle because he is competing with 
Mr. Eean for the control of the Irish vote in the in- 
terests of another American party, and it is necessary for 
him to create some recognizable distinction between him- 
self and his rival. But whether Mr. Ecan wins the 
day or Mr. Devor—whether the Convention is controlled 
by the former rascal or by the latter—the tactics of the 
combined parties of Irish and American agitators and 
conspirators will undergo no change. The same affecta- 
tion of constitutional language will be kept up in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons; the same machinery of violence 
will be set at work, when the occasion is deemed suitable, 
outside. And the grievously heavy responsibility which 
has been assumed by hitherto reputable English politicians 
who have thrown in their lot with the combination will 
remain undiminished. They must take the consequences 
of their participation in a policy which has caused Mr. 
GLapsTONE’s name to be blazoned beside those of rebels on 
the walls of the meeting-places of American disaffection, and 
has shamed them and him—if such humiliations could now 
touch him—by the exhibition in the same manner of his 
disgracefully famous outburst about the baseness and 
blackguardism of the Union. They and he are now tarred 
with the same brush, and those who have performed that 
operation so successfully will take good care to keep public 
attention fixed on their work. 


STREET ORDER, 


CHARLES WARREN has done right in abating 
the nuisance to which we referred a short time ago. 
With regard to the particular outburst of nuisance to which 
we then drew his attention it may be plausibly said that the 
suppression of it has been rather tardy. However, such 
things usually do move slowly ; and the method eventually 
adopted may, if promptly followed up, as and if occasion 
requires, do a good deal towards permanently abating this 
most objectionable form of industry. The simultaneous 
prosecutions which tock place at some of the police-courts on 
Wednesday can hardly fail to teach the ragged men and 
boys who infest the gutters with their traffic in lewd publi- 
cations that they are committing an offence, and doing it at 
their peril. It is true that one magistrate of comparatively 
limited experience has expressed himself in a manner cal- 
culated to suggest that his understanding of the word “ in- 
“ decent” is idiosyncratic; but, as he is reported to have 
asked for “ somebody from the Treasury” to explain it to 
him, it is probable that he will not in the long run impair 
the usefulness of Sir Cartes Warren’s order to the police. 
If that order is a general one, and is not allowed to be for- 
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, it may do a great deal of good in the future. If an 


Meanwhile, if Mr. Havers’s information be correct (though 


provement occurs, and renders every one concerned rN the official representatives of pawnbrokery cry out at it), the 


deal ashamed of what has happened in the past, that 
so much the better. 


BURGLARY MADE EASY. 

N spite of the exertions and courage of individual police- 
mn, whieh it is impossible to praise too highly, the 
eral tendency of civilization is to simplify the profession 

of the burglar. To what perfection the facilities for bur- 
have been recently brought the world may read in 

r. J. C. Havers’s letter in the Zimes of August 16. Late 

on the 3rd or early on the 4th of May, the larder, kitchen, 
and billiard-room of Mr. Havers, at Balham, were robbed. 
All the billiard-balls were stolen, except the spot-white, 
which was left in one of the pockets. A cigar-case and 
some spoons were also annexed, and the burglars took 
supper on the billiard-table itself. It does not appear that 
they played a game of pool, probably because the click of 
the balls might have wakened Mr. Havers and his family. 

Then began a perfect Odyssey of misfortunes. Mr. 
Havers went to the Tooting police-office, and asked to be 
told at what hours the police had seen his house without 
noticing the presence of burglars. The reply was a universal 
negative. e police had not seen any burglars because 
the police had not been in the neighbourhood of the 
house at all. Wood Lea, Balham, was as unprotected that 
night as any shanty in the wilderness. This, at least, was 
the belief of the Inspector; and he remarked that many 
policemen had been withdrawn from the district “to assist 
“ at the opening of the Colonial Exhibition.” Probably the 
burglars were well aware of this; their information is 
usually excellent. 

The next “station” in Mr. Havers’s pilgrimage was 
Scotland Yard, where he learned that the communicative 
Inspector at Tooting had been “very injudicious” in his 
remarks. It would have been “judicious” not to let Mr. 
Havers know that Balham was an unprotected district. It 
would also have been judicious to keep that knowledge from 
the burglars. 

Time fled on, and Mr. Havers went abroad. While he 
was on the Continent in June his servants were sent for by 
the police, and identified some of his stolen property. In 
July Mr. Havers himself “spotted” all his billiard-balls 
(except the spot-white) and his cigar-case at the Kennington 
police-court. He learned that the police had five men in 
custody, who were wanted for about a dozen burglaries, 
and Mr. Havers was told that he would be sent for to give 
evidence as to his own losses. 

Mr. Havers never heard any more from the police. His 
evidence was never asked for, But four out of the five 
men whom he could have helped to convict got off at the 
Central Criminal Court. They may be congratulated on 
their escape, as quantities of swag were found in their 
house, and as two of them were caught in the act of 
trying to sell or pawn a clock which they said they had 
just bought from a stranger. 

“ There were other charges of a similar character against 
“the prisoners,” says the report of the trial, “ but Mr. 
“ Portanpd did not offer any evidence in support of those 
“ charges, and the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty.” 

On reading this astonishing report, Mr. Havers went 
and asked the police why he had not been called, as his 
evidence was exactly to the point. He was answered that 
“the police were quite disgusted with the whole affair,” 
and really could not be bothered with it any longer. 

The apparent cause of this ennui and fastidiousness in 
the police was the presence of two or three pawnbrokers 
on the jury. Pawnbrokers, it was asserted, simply will 
not convict men of this kind of charge. One might as 
well expect an Irish jury to convict a poor boy who 
had the misfortune to cut the throats of several members 
of his family and chuck them down a well. Our laws, 
apparently, reach pawnbrokers “in a foreign garb”; they 
are not the Leges Longobardorum which pawnbrokers pro- 
bably look on as native and sympathetic. “The matter 
“was under the consideration of the Public Prosecutor,” 
and Mr. Havers’s billiard-balls are to rejoin the widowed 
spot-white. Mr. Havers draws the conclusion that, if 

wnbrokers will not convict of theft, they might be re- 

from the duty of serving on juries where that offence 
is charged. Probably they are quite straight about other 
offences unconnected with business. All professions have 


burglar will remember the story of the malefactor from 
Hawick. This interesting culprit (whether his name was 
Wuson, or Jounston, or Dovetas, or ARMSTRONG, or 
Drypen, or Leypen, or Scorr, history saith not) was con- 
sulted by his counsel as to the line to be taken in his 
defence. “ Just you get a Hawick jury,” said the accused ; 
and Brit Sixes in future will probably direct Mr. JaccEnrs 
to try for a jury of pawnbrokers. The householder, too, 
may follow advice from the same country :—- 
elping terrier, key, 
Were Walter best Jeddart fee. 


MILD SOCIALISM. 


fe wears are signs that the present generation of Socialists, 
having sown its wild oats, is settling down to a sober 
middle age. It is premature to even hope that it will give 
no more trouble, but it is already ceasing to give new forms 
of trouble, and that is something. At no distant date the 
reformers of mankind who propose to recast society with 
the brisk confidence of ignorance may possibly have sunk 
into the present condition of that very similar body, the 
Salvation Army. They will have passed from the stage of 
being a new, irritating, and lively nuisance into the condition 
of an old, commonplace, and torpid nuisance. The majority 
of mankind, having seen the worst of both of them, will be 
able to let them alone together with much more human 
nastiness and stupidity which it would be pleasant to sup- 
press if possible. In England, certainly, the Socialist is 
beginning to repeat himself in a highly tiresome manner. 
He seems to have no ideas beyond the creation of an 
obstruction which sooner or later lands him in the police- 
court or the Middlesex Sessions Court. This, at least, 
is the only proof which the English Socialist has given of 
his existence for a long time, and the last instance is only 
noteworthy because it stirred up Mr. Wittiam Morris to 
hurry into the columns of the Dai/y News with what is an 
exceptionally silly letter even for the correspondents of that 
journal. With a profusion of mechanical sarcasm Mr. 
Morris tells how he had hitherto thought that the Cadi was 
not a Teutonic institution, but was disabused last Friday 
week when he heard the Assistant-Judge sum up against 
Messrs. WILLIAMS and Mainwarine at Clerkenwell Green 
Sessions House. On this occasion he discovered that it is 
considered “ proper for a judge to make a long and very 
“able speech for the prosecution.” As Mr. Morris does 
not profess to know much of the law, nobody will be sur- 
prised to learn, on turning to the report, that the partiality 
of the Assistant-Judge was shown only in the care he took 
to make the jury understand that people who block up a 
road create an obstruction, and that, if they were convinced 
that WiLLiams and Marnwarine had blocked up a street, 
then there was nothing for it but te find them guilty of 
causing an obstruction. The jury were convinced, and 
found accordingly ; and so W1LLIaMs and MaInwARING came 
to be in a position to make their choice between fine and 
imprisonment. In all this there is no sign of partiality. 
Perhaps, if the Assistant-Judge had pointed out to the 
jury that the orator who plants himself on a tub in 
the middle of the highway, not with the avowed intent 
to prevent traffic, but for the professed object of in- 
fluencing his neighbour’s political opinions, is not causing 
an obstruction because he does not say he is going to 
obstruct, then Mr. Morris and his Socialistic friends 
would have been better pleased with his impartiality. 
Little as Mr. Morris knows of the law, he ought by this 
time to have learnt that this is not the sort of doctrine 
commonly taught from the English bench. Some of the 
details of the recent rather confusing proceedings against the 
Socialists have the merit of being somewhat amusing. We 
can commend the tame medical-student trick of these re- 
formers to the attention of persons about to break the law 
for highly moral purposes. It is this. A medical student 
(any other profession would do as well) is kept for the pur- 
pose of going about and orating in thoroughfares. When 
ordered to move on he obeys at once, and is then always 
producible as an example of the mild and orderly behaviour 
of the Socialist spouters. Perhaps the partiality of magis- 
trates and judges shows itself among other things in not 
making enough of that medical student. 

Meanwhile, the eye of the Continental Socialist is on 


his feeble English brother. Twenty-one delegates of the 
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Chambres Syndicales Ouvriéres of France have come among 
us in order to look about them fora fortnight and report on 
the general condition of things in England. The delegates 
are here through the munificence of the Municipal Council 
of Paris, which, when the Ministry started a subscription 
to help the delegates of such trade societies as have 
put themselves under Government supervision to come 
over, immediately voted 600. of the money of the 
Parisian taxpayers for the use of the independent Societies. 
Twenty-one members of these bodies were thereupon 
selected to come over and sum up England. If these 
persons carry out the programme drawn up for them 
by their Societies they will be a hard-worked body of 
delegates, and will have fairly earned their respective shares 
of the six hundred pounds. Each of them is supplied with 
a list of thirty-seven questions to answer, beginning with 
an account of “the social and political organization of Great 
“ Britain.” There is something truly French in this large 
and philosophic way of going to work, and so there is in the 
fatt that “ not one of the delegates can speak English, and 
“ only one has been in England before.” Yet it may be 
confidently prophesied that when these delegates, beginning 
with the worker for “l'article de Paris” and ending with 
“ete.” go back to France, they will every man jack of 
them have a perfectly distinct and settled opinion on “ the 
“social and political organization of Great Britain,” on 
“the entire history of the co-operative movement, of 
“ Trades-Unionism and of benefit and building Societies,” 
or whatever else they may have been asked to have an 
opinion upon. Frenchmen no better equipped have been 
known to exhaust subjects quite as large in about the 
same time. Our guests, as we suppose they ought to be 
called, have been properly received. English workmen 
who hold similar political opinions have put themselves 
at the disposal of the delegates. The Frenchmen, we ob- 
serve, are divided into Possibilists, Anarchists “of a mild 
type,” and a Guesdist, for the true believers in Republican 

litics are as much divided as Scotch Presbyterians. It 
is curious to speculate as to how English workmen of 
similar opinions have contrived to discover what two of 
these titles mean. An Anarchist we know in a general 
way, and a mild one we take to be a person who would 
like to see a general smash, but does not mean to try 
and bring one about till the police have been disarmed. 
‘But what, Englishmen will say, is the English for Possi- 
bilist, and what is a Guesdist? It would be pleasing to 
see the Englishman who is a Guesdist (whatever that is), 
but: does not speak French, trying to explain the social and 
political organization of England from a Guesdist point of 
view to a French workman who is a Possibilist, but does 
not speak English. Under the circumstances the politics 
would be peculiar. Have the twenty-one delegates striven 
to improve their minds in this very roundabout way? If so, 
the results when they come to be reported to the Municipal 
Council of Paris ought to be well worth reading. 


From what is to be learnt out of newspapers, we conclude 
that the delegates will probably not learn much about the 
social and political organization of England or the other six- 
and-thirty large subjects they are commissioned to inquire 
into. They will be able to report on Battersea Park and 
the astounding spectacle of three separate orators discoursing 
to separate audiences on the most antagonistic subjects 
without breach of the This, it seems, has greatly 
surprised these intelligent foreigners, and perhaps, if they 
draw the correct moral from it, the six hundred pounds of 
Parisian money voted for them by the Municipal Council 
will not have been spent in vain. It will be a new day for 
France when it dawns on the mind of a Frenchman that it 
is possible to hear one’s own views vigorously advocated 
without being too much disturbed by knowing that another 
fellow is listening in rapture to somebody howling out his 
opinions a hundred yards off. Even the report of the trial 
of Messrs. WintiaMs and Marnwarine may be useful to 
them. Neither of these patriots imitated the French 
prisoner who recently quoted the remarkable defiance of 
General CamBronNe (the genuine one) to his judge, nor 
were the proceedings the more unsatisfactory to them on 
that account. Perhaps the delegates may, if they in the 
least understand the language of the trial, slightly despise 
the English Socialist, who seems quite incapable of rising 
to the level of Mile. Louise Micnex. It will be only 
human nature if they do; but, if they are a little wiser, 
they may reflect on the advantages of a legal system in 
which the judge does not wrangle with the prisoner, and 


the delegates will think of none of these things, and will go 
back to France with the memory of how the Natiohal Union 
Club invited them to drink toasts in Australian Burgundy 
as the most lively of their reminiscences. In that case it 
is easy to see how gloomy will be the view which they 
will take of the social and political organization of Great 
Britain. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


iv was perhaps inevitable that Mr. BrapLaucn should 
delay the debate on the Address by his proposal that 
the House should drop the Sessional Order relating to the 
interference of Peers in Parliamentary elections. Mr. 
BrRaDLAvUGH must be in evidence somehow or other, and 
no man perhaps could more fittingly display solicitude 
for the dignity of the House of Commons and anxiety 
that its orders so long as they continue to be issued 
should be obeyed. We may even go further and say that 
the protest of the member for Northampton against the 
re-enactment of the Sessional order in question, at any 
rate in its present form, is well worth attention, which, 
indeed, as Lord RanpotpH CHURCHILL intimated, it is 
about to receive. Beyond this point, however, we cannot 
accompany Mr. BrapLaucH, and we certainly cannot ac- 
company him into the division-lobby, whither, after Mr. 
GtapstoneE had notified his intention of supporting the 
Government, he had no avowable excuse for leading his 
followers. Mr. Ropertson, it is true, did not hesitate to 
avow that the ostensible purpose of the motion was not its 
real one, and to disclose the fact that he himself was voting, 
not out of solicitude for the dignity of the House of 
Commons, but out of hostility to the constitutional privi- 
leges of the House of Lords. But Mr. Ropertson is—Mr. 
Rosertson, and Mr. Brapiavex, who has had nearly six 
years of Parliamentary self-advertisement, should now have 
learnt to disdain the arts which are necessary to obscurer 
men. Except, however, in pressing the question to a 
division, he did the House no disservice by his attempt of 
the other night. We are quite of opinion that the Sessional 
Order needs revision, and that some clear understanding 
should be arrived at as to the precise meaning of the phrase 
“ to concern himself with the election of any member.” It 
is very desirable to know whether it permits of the lax 
interpretation which wicked Tory peers are in the habit of 
placing upon it, or whether it binds them to such a “ strict 
“ observance” of neutrality as was shown, Mr. GLADSTONE 
says, by “ my noble friend, Lord WoLverTon.” 


The debate on the Address, which had been delayed by 
this excursion, was remarkable for an unexpectedly full 
statement from the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER with 
respect to the Ministerial policy in Ireland, which was also 
set forth in substance, though with less elaborate detail, by 
Lord Satispury in the House of Lords. The reception of 
these announcements to the public will, we believe—indeed 
there are already unmistakable signs to that effect—be most 
encouraging. Ministers have shown a true appreciation 
both of what the country expects and of what it does not 
expect from them. They have had the courage to recognize 
as peremptory the peremptory part of the national mandate, 
though it happens at the same time to be that part from 
which least popularity is to be gained and most odium may 
be incurred ; and at the same time they have had the self- 
denial to refrain from premature attempts to realize the 
permissive part of that national mandate, by plunging 
with insufficient examination into improvement schemes 
for Ireland. No doubt they were prepared for the cheap 
ridicule which the Radical rs of “intuitive know- 
“ledge "—to quote a timely gibe of Lord 
CuurcHiLt’s—have already begun to heap upon the policy 
of inquiry ; but it is a simple fact that there is no country 
and no people about which and whom the truth needs such 
patient and searching inquiry to extract as it does about 
Ireland and the Irish. The reason why statesmen of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s school institute no, or only sham, inquiries 
into those Irish questions with which they are about to deal 
is simply because they never do deal with such questions 
except in the interests of one class of Irishmen, and an 
impartial investigation, which might tend to bring the 
rights and deserts of other classes into prominence, would 
be fatal to Gladstonian plans. A short method with the 
Radical satirist of the policy of inquiry would perhaps 


the whole matter is settled on its business merits. Probably 


be to invite him to submit himself to a vivd voce ex- 
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amination on the various subjects upon which, it must 
be assumed from his satire, a working sufficiency of certain 
and undisputed facts is already known. The application 
of such a method would speedily result, we expect, in 


turning his mirth to foolishness. As regards the three 


questions of fisheries, arterial drainage, and means of com- 
munication, into which the Government propose to in- 
quire, with a view to the development of the resources of 
reland, it would be interesting to ascertain how much is 
known about them, or about the two former of them, by the 
average Radical, who is just now making merry over the 
“ three experts” who are to examine and report upon them. 
As to the Royal Commission on the working of the Land 
Act of 1881, the pretence that all the material facts of that 
estion are known or knowable is impudent to the last 
joa Why, the terms of the reference to the Royal 
Commission raise the one question which divides Radicals— 
or that portion of them who are not mere confiscators— 
from Conservatives and Liberals who have not expunged 
the eighth Commandment from the Decalogue. No one 
denies that there has been a fall in Irish agricultural pro- 
duce since the Land Act. Every one, or everybody in 
England, knows that there has been extensive coercion of 
the Irish tenantry into withholding their rents. An im- 
partial body of investigators who could apportion with 
approximate exactitude the operation of these two causes 
would do much to unite law-abiding Englishmen of all 
political parties and to separate them finally from politicians 
of the anarchic school. 

All these matters, however, belong, as we have said, to 
the permissive side of the national mandate to the Govern- 
ment. The peremptory part of their commission is to | 
restore order in Ireland, and to see that the law is obeyed, 
and that those who are willing to obey it may be freed from 
peg and intimidation at the hands of those who are not. 
This task will not be made any easier to them, we fear, by 
the attitude of Mr. Giapstong, the whole of whose artfully | 
moderated speech was one long suggestion that social order | 
cannot, and indeed ought not, to be maintained in Ireland 
except by giving the authors and instigators of disorder | 
what they ask. Judging, indeed, from his most improper 
reference to the possibility of a strike against his own 
the Minister would have little 

iculty in taking the further step which is necessary to 
bring him completely into line with the authors of the 
doctrine of “ public plunder.” Unfortunately, the record 
of neither party on the question of social order in Ireland 
is altogether clear. Lord reply to 
Mr, Guapstonr’s comparison between the Conservative 
policy of January and their present intentions in this 
matter was merely effective ad hominem. The best answer 
seems to us to present itself, not so much in the cir- 
cumstance tnat Mr. Giapstone is now the head of the 
Irish Nationalist party, as in the fact that its former heads 
have just sustained so serious a blow at the hands of 
the English electorate, that time may be well allowed to 
discover how that blow is received by the hitherto restless 
and disaffected portion of the Irish people. To the extent 
to which it operates as a discouragement of their hopes 
of land plunder under the auspices of the Home Rule 
Government, to that extent will it tend to bring them 
back to the discharge of their contracts and to obedience 
to the law. A few months’ observation, accompanied by a 
resolute exercise of all the powers of the law at present 
in existence, and also by such special measures as are 
to be applied to the county of Kerry by the very capable 
hands of Sir Repvers Buxter, will do a good deal to 
clear up uncertainty on this point; and we have now 
@ distinct pledge from the Government that, if these 
powers prove inadequate, they will lose no time in seeking 
their Parliamentary reinforcement. On this understand- 
ing the country will be well satisfied to watch events in 
Ireland until the beginning of next year; and, in spite 
of Mr. Grapstone’s sinister hints as to what may 
sibly happen in the winter, the public, we believe, will 
thoroughly approve the decision with which the Govern- 
ment have declined under existing circumstances even to 
entertain the idea of a later autumn Session. If Parliament 
meets at its usual time in 1887, it will be quite soon 
enough, As to Ireland and its affairs, they would be in all 
the better condition for treatment if we could adjourn the 
whole question till February 1888, 


| He was instructed in the art by a “ pedi 


JUGGLERY. 


of jueglery is wholly distinct from the art of con- 
juring, with which it is often ignorantly confounded, It is 
curious that there should ever have been any confusion between 
them, as they differ from each other in aim and in execution; aud 
the only point they have in common is that each requires a certain 
sort of sleight of hand. But there is no similarity between the 
sleight of hand which a conjurer needs and that acquired by a 
juggler. So far as we know, these two sleights have never been 
seen in the same person. Robert-Houdin, the greatest of con- 
jurers, tells us that he learnt the elements of juggling as a means 
of training his hand and his eye; but he never publicly revealed 
his acquirements in the art. ‘Ihe only apparent exceptions to this 
rule that we can now recall are M. Trewey, a very clever juggler, 
who sometimes mingles a trick or two from the repertory of the 
conjurer among his own feats of juggling, and two conjurers, and 
Signor Blitz and Mr. Maskelyne, who have chosen to exhibit their 
skill in plate-spinning. The art of conjuring has to do with the per- 
formance of strange wonders, the means whereby these mysteries 

are wrought remaining concealed. The art of juggling has to do 
with the exhibition of feats of skil) without any concealment or 
| mystery. The gentleman in a dress-coat and with a foreign 
| accent who borrows your watch and your friend’s hat, and who 
“ vanishes” the former and makes an omelette in the latter, and 
then reveals to you that the watch is in the omelette—the gentle- 
man who accomplishes this marvel is a conjurer, a magician, an 
adept in the art of white magic. The performer who spins 
plate on the end of a stick in his left hand while he is keeping 
three balls in the air with his right hand—this performer is a 
juggler. The conjurer does that which seems impossible, and 
Gave you in wonder as to the means whereby he deceived you. 
The juggler does that which seems difficult, but you are never in 
doubt as to the way in which it is done, for there is nothing 
hidden, and the feat explains itself. In short, the conjurer deceives 
you and the juggler does not; this is the gist of the matter; and 
we may go further and say that if the juggler uses a “fake ”— 
a secret device for assisting his skill—he has taken an illegitimate 
advantage. We are thus particular in declaring and defining the 
limits of conjuring and juggling because, as we have said already, 
they are often ignorantly confused, and because, while much has 
been written about conjuring, almost nothing has been written 
about juggli There is no treatise on the art of jugglery, there 
is no handbook on the subject, there is not even a magazine article 
so far as we know, and we have searched diligently. About con- 
juring there are numberless books of more or less value, from the 
Petit Testament de Jérome Sharp to the great work of Robert- 
Houdin; but jugglery has been strangely neglected by writers of 
books. The history of jugglery can be spelled out in many 
scattered tomes, of which Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes is a fair 
example; but the theory and practice of the art is nowhere set 
forth by a master. The novice who desires to learn how to juggle 
will seek in vain in books for help; he must perforce either dis- 
cover for himself empirically and by much blundering the prin- 
ciples of the art, or he must get instruction by word of mouth. 
M. Robert-Houdin, in his delightful Autobiography, tells us that 
when he had determined to become a conjurer he by learn- 
ing to juggle as a preliminary training for his eye and his hand, 
icure ” named Maous, who 


HE art 


taught him in a month to keep four balls in the air at the same time. 
Then the future master of magic, desiring to acquire the faculty of 
doing two things at once—a faculty of inestimable value to the 
modern magician—improved on his teacher's instructions by train- 
ing himself to read while juggling. ‘1 placeda book before me,” 
he records, “and while my four balls were dancing in the air I 
accustomed myself to read it without hesitation.” Thirty years 
later, when he sat down to write his memoirs, he found that, 
although he had never performed this feat in public, and very 
rarely had repeated it in private, he was still able to read while 
juggling, but that he could then only keep three balls in the air, 
and not four, as he had done formerly. This is additional evidence, 
were any needed, that although a dexterity acquired early in life 
may diminish with the advancing years and an abandonment of 
constant practice, it is rarely lost altogether. 

The admirers of the art of jugglery may now see in London 
three very remarkable performers—Trewey at the Alhambra, 
Paul Cinquevalli and Katsnoschin Awata at the London Pavilion. 
Trewey is apparently a German, although he may be a French- 
man; Paul Cinquevalli is apparently an Italian, although he may 
be an Englishman, and Katsnoschin Awata is indisputably a 
Japanese. They are all three jugglers of very unusual skill; they 
are quite unlike one another in method and manner, and they have 
each his own point of excellence. Of the three, Paul Cinquevalli 
is the most original and inventive. So novel are many of his 
feats that we do not hesitate to say that he stands on the brink 
of a discovery. The art of jugglery is ready for some one to 
renovate it, to reform it, to make a new departure, as Robert- 
Houdin did when he reinvented the modern art of conjuring. If 
Paul Cinquevalli can work with his head as he works with his 
hands, he may discover the new jugglery as Robert-Houdin dis- 
covered the new conjuring. Robert-Houdin’s t reform was the 
abolition of apparatus, of the glittering display of resplendent 
metal instruments which decorated the stage, and which the old 
conjurers called pallas. Robert-Houdin discarded heavily-draped 
tables, and as far as possible he wrought his wonders with simple 


objects borrowed from the audience, Paul Cinquevalli’s best feats 
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are exactly in line with this reform of Robert-Houdin’s. Instead 
of juggling with the three knives which most performers have 
used hitherto, and which have heavily-weighted handles, he takes 
the knife and fork of commerce and the common or garden potato, 
and he juggles with these. The feats Paul Cinquevalli accom- 
plishes. with the knife, fork, and potato are as novel as they 
are extraordinary. He tosses the three in air from hand to 
hand, at last catching the fork in the right hand, the potato on 
the prongs of the fork, and the knife perpendicular on its point 
in the potato. Again, he throws knife, fork, and potato in 
the air, cutting the potato in two by a swift stroke of the 
knife and catching the halves, one on the fork in the left 
hand and the other on the point of the knife in the right. 
This is the very triumph of the skilful use of common things 
which is the essential principle of the new jugglery. Equall 
extraordinary is Paul Cinquevalli’s juggling with a cannon-ball, 
a china-plate, and an egg, after which he first throws the egg 
fifteen feet in the air, catching it on the plate without breaking 
the egg, and then he throws the cannon-ball in the air, catching 
it on the plate without breaking the plate. These marvellous 
feats are all done without strain or effort and with the utmost 
ease and certainty. And with the same assured calmness does he 
accomplish what is perhaps his most astonishing effect—although 
it is not as novel or as showy as those we have already men- 
tioned. This is the juggling with a cannon-ball, a transparent 
glass bottle, and a little bit of paper torn off and rolled up in sight 
of the spectator. The enormous disparity of weight, size, and 
shape existing between these three objects makes the throwing of 
them from hand to hand with unerring certainty a most difficult 
task. We have placed Paul Cinquevalli first of the three remark- 
able jugglers now performing in London because he is the most 
ingenious and inventive. But he lacks certain qualities which 
both of his rivals . He lacks style, for one thing. In 
juggling, style is the final polish, the indescribable something which 
doubles the value of all that has been accomplished ; Katsnoschin 
Awata has style—was there ever a Japanese without it P—and 
Trewey has style; and Paul Cinquevalli has it not or has it at 
least in a far less d In the display of his apparatus there is 
still a recollection of the old pallas of the country conjurer. He 
indulges in needless flourishes; and restlessness always mars the 
calm simplicity which is the mark of the highest art. Robert- 
Houdin records the disapproval Torrini expressed when he began 
a card-trick with a series of brilliant flourishes not pertinent to 
the object aimed at, and merely illustrative of the performer’s 
dexterity. Paul Cinquevalli does little side effects in odd 
moments, thus detracting from the main effect which they follow 
or precede. But the chief mistake he makes is in his costume, 
which is that of an ordinary acrobat. The gymnast’s dress is 
needed only for the gymnast’s work, and too strong an admixture 
of gymnastics into a display of jugglery mars the effect of the 
feats of skill. For a juggler the dress of the acrobat lacks 
dignity. The Japanese, here as in other things, is well served by 
the garb of his race, the graceful flowered robes of Japan. Trewey 
is better advised than Paul Cinquevalli in the choice of a costume, 
and he wears a dark dress not unlike that of a Court physician in 
the lust century. This costume leaves his arms and legs free and 
unimpeded, and yet has a dignity wanting in the spangled tights 
of ¢he acrobat. 

We need an essay on Japanese jugglery almost as much as we 
desire a treatise on the conjuring of the Hindoo fakirs. We hear 
a great deal of the strange and inexplicable tricks of the wizards 
of India; but they are like some of the lighter wines of Italy ; 
they will not bear transport across the water, and they are sadly 
deteriorated when they reach our shores. The skill of the Japanese 
jugglers survives expatriation, and we may admire it wonderingly 
thousands of miles away from the islands of Japan. Katsnoschin 
Awata is not as extraordinary a juggler as Paul Cinquevalli; he 
is not as inventive; he is not as adroit; but he has more style 
and more humour, and he is quite as easy and as finished in his 
art. Especially to be praised is his manipulation of balls and 
sticks, together and separately. One of his exercises recalls 
Robert-Houdin’s reading while juggling ; Katsnoschin A wata throws 
three balls in the air, and while keeping them up moves his 
hands to the right side of his body, while he turns his head 
slowly to the left, until the three balls are beyond the range of his 
vision. Another of his effects is both pretty and novel. He keeps 
up two balls with his right hand, but, instead of throwing them 
up one after the other in a sort of circle, as is the ordinary manner, 
he throws one of them up perpendicularly about two feet, and 
then, moving his hand a foot or two to the left, he throws the 
other ball up perpendicularly also; and the spectator then sees 
two balls rising and falling in perpendicular lines parallel to each 
other, while the fan in the performer's left hand plays in and 
about and around them. Trewey now appears in a repertory of 
new effects, some of which are happy and some not, as is wont to 
be the case with all attempts at novelty. The chief defect of this 
new programme is that it is a little too fragmentary; the separate 
feats are brief, and + Sane not woven together ; and the result is 
a certain loss of effect from scrappiness, But the effort for novelty 
is most honourable and praiseworthy. There is an old juggling 

device, called the Devil-cn-Two-Sticks, in which a stick, about 
two feet long and slightly bulbous at the ends, is balanced and 
twirled about on rods held in each hand. Trewey has improved 
on this, by doing away with one of the three sti and he now 
bulances and revolves one of his sticks on the other. He has 
revived and improved another most interesting feat. He balances 


on his chin a rod having a long cross-piece on which are four bits 
of cardboard, perched like birds on the bough; then he takes a 
pea-shooter, and one by one he knocks over the bits of cardboard, 
which fall forward, displaying silken streamers. Trewey is easy 
and skilful, and he has style; but we do not like hie present 
programme quite so well as that in which we saw him perform 


two orthree years ago. The best thing he does now lies wholly © 


outside of jugglery ; it is an exhibition of shadow-pictures made by 
his hands against a translucent frame; with the aid of a few 
simple “ properties” he is able to rise to the highest summits of 
shadow pantomime in a most original and most amusing manner, 


WHAT SHALL IT DO TO BE SAVED? 


Ts late general election and the events which preceded it 
brought about many curious things in the way of conversion, 
but perhaps nothing more curious than the conversion of Mr. 
Labouchere into a serious politician. It is true that the cask does 
still something smack of its ancient perfume, that the seriousness 
of Mr. Labouchere is only Laboucheriousness after all; but still a 
man cannot do more than his best. There was a time (and not so 
very long ago) when the senior member for Northampton hardly 
pretended to be serious, or rather when his pretence was so trans- 
rent and had so much the air of tongue-in-cheek, that it only 
eightened the jest. No one has forgotten how, on the ever- 
celebrated occasion when Mr. Woodhead went home to his tea, 
that Spartan representative of the Spen Valley protested with a 
loud and bitter cry against Mr. Labouchere’s levity. But all that 
is changed. A deep sense of the earnestness of life and politics 
(not unaccompanied, it would seem, by a certain ill temper) has 
come over the once light-hearted legislator ; and, not content with 
bewailing the vile Land-laws in his own periodical and sketching 
out therein systems of Radical belief (with a scheme of rewards 
and punishments to match), he has availed himself of favourable 
circumstances and has appeared proprio nomine and in large type 
in the columns of the Daily News. His first attempt was 
the organizing of a gallant obstruction to everything and every- 
body ; but, as is known, this hopeful project was not received with 
enthusiasm. So Mr, Labouchere waited a little, and during the 

t week has come forward with a fresh scheme for saving the 
Liberal party. For he is more noble than Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
who “found salvation ” for himself only. 

There isa fine thoroughness and Athanasian style about Mr. 
Labouchere’s mode of dealing with this question. He attacks it 
quite in form and begins by asking what constitutes a party; here 
is his definition. “ A number of ~— acting together for specific 
ends, these ends being settled by the majority.” It is for the 
minority to hear and to obey, as Mr. Lubouchere proceeds to argue. 
If it won't hear and obey, let it go out and be—suppose we say— 
not saved. It is true that there are certain difficulties about this 
simple rule which Mr. Labouchere does not seem quite to have 
noticed. May, for instance, the majority of the Liberal party elect 
to believe in Divine Right, in the necessity of Passive Obedience 
(a good many of them seem to believe in that already), in 
Shipmoney, in the yay | Power, in General Warrants, 
or in Limited Suffrage, and still be the Liberal party? On this 
point we get no light from Mr. Labouchere; but a slight 
oblivion of possible objections is not uncommonly found combined 
with this ardour for saving souls @ la Torquemada, A majori 
of Liberals, says Mr. Labouchere (not perhaps taking quite as mu 
trouble as he might to prove his proposition mathematically), voted 
for Mr. Gladstone’s Government ; therefore those who so voted are 
the Liberal party, and everybody else is anathema, and should be 
delivered over to Satan. Mr. Labouchere, however, has not quite 
the full courage of his opinions; his soul yearns a little,a very 
little, over the heretics, “ Let us,” he says, “ call upon the Liberal 
electors throughout the country to formulate a political programme 
[though according to Mr. Labouchere they would seem to have 
done that already |, and declare this to be the programme of the 
Liberal party, outside which there is no salvation,” until, we su 
pose, another majority takes the nots out of the new Com - 
ments, puts them into the new Creed, and declares that edition to 
be the programme extra For here again there seems to be 
a little haste and oversight. Mr. Labouchere, however, has no 
qualms. How get your programme? why by means (Heaven 
help us!) of the National Liberal Federation. That Federation 
must insist that every association, not now connected with it, 
shall join the eminent body which has under Sir James and Sir 
Balthasar led its members to defeat after defeat, culminating in 
the immortal fiasco of East Birmingham. Having begun by 
drumming everybody into the National Liberal Federation, then 
let the National Liberal Federation drum many bodies out. Let it 
be “a great Liberal Parliament,” not elected “at hole-and-corner 
meetings in ducal drawing-rooms,” and let this Parliament, neglect- 
ing the effete institution at Westminster we sup as much 
as the cabal in Piccadilly, fix on the Libera] leader, constitute 
the Liberal Pe oem and “ civilly bow out all noblemen or 
members of illustrious families” who won't accept. Such is Mr. 
Labouchere’s policy ; a policy of Sir Balthasar. 

It is simple, beautiful, and has ~ ae but it does not 
seem to have fully anybody. It frightened Lord 
Kilcoursie dreadfully (doubtless in his character of nobleman or 
member of illustrious families); it drew down a sharp and ex- 
ceedingly well-put criticism of Mr. Labouchere's own facts from & 
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certain Mr. Haig, who seems to be a sensible man; and the Daily 
News itself does not seem to have been quite pleased with it, in- 
asmuch as the Daily News holds that only “ half-educated persons 
with time on their hands” (a vivid description evidently of 
somebody present to the writer's mind) amuse themselves with 
“the fiction of a broken-up Liberal party.” Now, if the 
Liberal y is not broken up or in imminent danger of being 
80, why does it need saving? But Mr. Labouchere, like a valiant 
man, was undismayed; he returned to the charge (returned 
indeed twice), reassuring the timid mind of Lord Kilcoursie as to 
his own loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, protesting his own desire to 
serve as a humble soldier (it was as a hangman that he last 
offered himself), declaring that the orthodox Liberal party is 
to a statutory Parliament for Ireland (as to which see 
addresses of Mr. Alderman Cook and other eminent persons), 
propounding some noble sentiments as to the superiority of principles 
to office, and finally combating the presumptuous Haig, but again 
dwelling strongly in each letter on the “ducal drawing-room.” The 
orgies perpetrated in that horrid chamber seem to leave Mr. 
‘Labouchere’s restless imagination no peace. Nothing more frightful 
appears to have been done in the fastnesses of the aristocracy since 
e days when (as is still currently believed by good French 
Republicans) each grand seignewyx used to cut up not exceed- 
ing one serf in order to warm his feet in the interior of the 
said serf on a cold day, than the proceedings which went 
on not long ago in a big room inside a slightly dowdy-look- 
ing brick house in Piccadilly. He, Mr. Gladstone, says his 
devout admirer, with a shudder, “ was deprived of the leader- 
ship by Mr. Chamberlain and the Whigs in a ducal drawing- 
room.” A terrible deed, truly; but surely it would have been 
worse if they had done it—the depriving—in public? We are 
not positively certain of the ceremonies used on such an occasion, 
but Mr. Labouchere was probably thinking of those which history 
and romance associate with a deprivation of knighthood. Did 
they really send for the nearest butcher and chop something off 
Mr. Gladstone’s bootheels, and reverse, not his coat (that would 
‘have been too sarcastic—besides, it was done to hand), but some- 
thing or other else, and then thrust him forth privily? A horrid 
deed, i-faith ; but we shall still maintain, with all respect to Mr. 
Labouchere, that it would have been worse to do it, say at 
Piccadilly Circus in public, than at Devonshire House in camera. 
But this is a digression, and it must be admitted that Mr. 
Labouchere is even more constant to his love of programmes than 
to his hatred of drawing-rooms and their accursed rites, which 
rites, by the way, occupy a good deal of room in his paper. A pro- 
gramme, and a programme to be drawn up by that singularly suc- 
cessful body, the National Liberal Federation, itself a monument 
of the efficacity and pacifying virtues of programmes and delegacy— 
‘this is what is to save the Liberal party. But is—we only ask for in- 
formation—is this feverish desire for programmes a healthy spiritual 
signP It used to be thought in the circles from which Mr, 
‘Labouchere has borrowed much of his language that a thoroughly 
“ converted ” person was not in great need of the Egyptian 
‘bondage of creeds and confessions. Mr, Labouchere’s New Model 
of political saints, on the contrary, hungers for creeds and con- 
fessions. A Paper Union their soul abhorreth, but for a Paper 
Programme doth it long. The longing is, we fear, carnal, 
and the _ is likely to be a very paper programme 
indeed. Federations are in their nature fissiparous, and this 
ticular Federation has shown special tendencies to “shed.” 
Suppose, for instance, one of the proposed articles was the vanity 
of titles, which Mr. Labouchere himself holds so strongly. How 
vould Sir James and Sir Balthasar support that? Suppose Mr. 
‘Woodhead brought forward an article anathematizing 
of Parliament who do not treat subjects seriously ; how could Mr. 
Labouchere, even in his present mood, take the pledge? Your 
mme is nothing if it is not comprehensive and searching ; 
otherwise noblemen, members of illustrious families, and other 
villains will escape drumming out. But, if it is comprehensive and 
searching, it is to be feared that awkward things will happen. 
‘Again, how long is it to last? Mr. Labouchere himself dwells 
strongly on the fact that the Liberal party is “an essentially pro- 
gressive one”; but progress and programmes go but ill together. 
A man can’t be getting off and on to platforms and either 
drawing up or swearing allegiance to programmes every week. And 
et, if they are to run for any time, there will surely be difficulties. 
ink, for instance, how immeasurably unpleasant it would have 
been if there had been a regular programme, drawn out by clauses 
and articles, not many months ago. Think if Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and Sir William Harcourtand the rest had 
had to swallow, not mere wild and whirling platform speeches, but 
such a regular programme, tightly drawn by a skilled draughtsman, 
i per self or delegate, by all the elect, and having a schedule 
appended with the names of the wicked uoblemen and members of 
families, illustrious or other, who hadn't signed! Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and the rest would, no doubt, have 


been equal even to this effort, but men of the world (as Mr. 
Labouchere, when he gets into a better temper, will agree) should 
not ex themselves unnecessarily to such boa-constrictor work. 


This is singularly generous warning on our part, for we could 
‘wish nothing better than to see Mr. Labouchere’s party taking his 
advice to the letter. But whether or no bad temper becomes 
losers, generosity certainly becomes winners, and we are generosity 


A FREE CITY OF THE EMPIRE. 


A COUPLE of hours’ journey by rail almost due south from 
Brunswick will bring one to the old Imperial city of Goslar, 
now capital of the Western Harz. It is now a city of the dead ; 
its trade is gone; its glory is departed ; its cathedral is pulled 
down ; its great guild-house is an inn; its vast Imperial palace till 
lately was used as a barn; and the favourite residence of German 
Emperors during a couple of centuries, where Diets were held and 
constitutions granted, is now the summer resort of visitors to the 
Brocken or youthful Hanoverian couples on their honeymoon. An 
interminable street—irregular, ill-paved, and uninteresting—leads 
from one end of the straggling town to the other, and to enter 
this late in the evening during a heavy storm, after a long tramp 
across the hills, with a growing conviction that one’s luggage, 
which was to come by train, will have gone astray, and a disagree- 
able certainty that the name of the chief hotel has escaped one’s 
memory, is the reverse of cheerful. 

Like other so-called “ free towns of the Empire,” Goslar owed 
its rise to its position. Such places as Mainz, Kiln, or Frankfort 
were probably indebted in the first instance to the rivers that 
washed their walls for their importance and their prosperity ; but, 
though Goslar does possess a river, it is of such diminutive pro- 
portions that not even the shallowest canoe could float upon it; 
and it was due to the variety and extent of the mines in the hills 
immediately to the south, where silver ore, copper ore, sulphur 
zinc, and lead are found to-day, as they were found nine hundred 
years ago, that the city for a long period enjoyed wealth aud 
dignity. Henry the Fowler founded the town as early as 920 A.D. ; 
half a century Jater silver mines were discovered in the Rammelberg, 
and people flocked to Goslar from different parts of Northern Ger- 
many to work the ore and share in the advantages which the 
proximity of such an apparently inexhaustible source of wealth 

romised to the citizens. In the eleventh century the adventurous 
ife of Henry IV. began in the palace which preceding Frankish 
nr pe had erected on a slight eminence above the town; and 
hile yet a lad presiding over the deliberations of the assembled 
States, he saw fought out before his eyes one of those miserable 
contests for — ence so characteristic of the times, when the 
Abbot of Fulda and the Bishop of Hildesheim encouraged their 
retainers to massacre each other—a disgraceful incident that has 
been handed down to history as the “ Blood-bath of Goslar.” 
When Frederick Barbarossa became master of Germany, he saw 
the importance of attaching to his interests the scattered mercantile 
communities which had gradually acquired sufficient strength to 
disregard the territorial magnates in their neighbourhood, whether 
lay or secular ; and whereas hitherto they had been indebted to the 
weakness of the Empire for any privileges which they had wrested 
from it for their own advantage, they now received municipal in- 
stitutions or rights of independent jurisdiction, coupled with 
various exemptions from the burdens laid upon the dwellers in the 
country whereby they were practically converted into self- 
governing Republics. To this day there stands in front of the 
beautiful Rathhaus, at Bremen, a huge stone figure bearing a 
sword and an imperial shield ; at his feet a severed head and hand 
symbolize the absolute power confided to the magistrates of the 
city ; aud though the absence of any pretension to merit in the 
sculptured figure—whose hideousness is, to say the truth, a 
palling—deprives it of any artistic interest, the ideas embodied in 
that impassive block of stone render intelligible one of the most 
remarkable phases in the history of the Holy Roman Empire. In 
return for the advantages granted to them, the cities gave 
what the Emperor chietly wanted, money; and, moreover, the 
provided from time to time contingeuts of mercenary troops to swe 
bis armies; but, as they were able themselves to develop in peace, 
they formed local centres of all that was best in medieval German 
life, and in them national industry, national intelligence, and 
national culture all found their home. The favour, however, 
accorded to them by Barbarossa was not universally shown to 
them throughout the history of the earlier Emperors, and they 
had much to contend against before they constituted themeelves 
—as they eventually did—a real third order of the realm, The 
energetic founder of the Hapsburg dynasty, for example, regarded 
their rise with intense jealousy, and decided against their 
demand to extend to citizens outside their walls the municipal pro- 
tection accorded to dwellers within them ; and later Emperors 
encouraged internal dissensions in hopes that the old patrician 
fawilies might be weakened without the democratic guilds 
attaining too predominant an influence. Besides, religious as well 
as political troubles broke out in different cities ; and the difficulty 
of making their mercenary troops coalesce properly in time of war 
greatly marred the power of the larger commercial unions for pur- 
poses of combined offence or defeuce; but, on the whole, their 
constantly increasing wealth enabled them to maintain their in- 
dependent position until they were enveloped in the wholesale ruin 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Goslar showed a tendency to join the Reformation in the earlier 
days of that movement; but its wealth, its influence, and its 
80,000 inhabitants did not enable it to follow its own wishes 
without external interference at a time when other cities in the 
vicinity espoused the cause of the older faith; and the reigning 
house at Brunswick would not allow the people of Goslar to 
assert themselves independently in this question—a failure which 
ap to have told tatally against the city, for from that period 
it has sunk gradually, through various stages of decay, to its 
present condition. The Swedish troops captured it in a.p, 1632, 
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and on that occasion it was sacked and burned; the number of 
its inhabitants dwindled down to one-fourth of what it had been ; 
and when, a hundred and fifty years afterwards, an accidental 
conflagration laid waste nearly all that was left of the town—for 
it had never been considered worth while to reinstate all the 
buildings of the prosperous Goslar in the times when its trade was 
languishing and its importance fading away—the population 
diminished more rapidly than ever. The place became Prussian, 
was then annexed to Westphalia, afterwards to Hanover; and 
since 1866 it has been Prussian again. Its inhabitants barely 
muster 10,000, if indeed they do reach that figure; its mines are 
still worked, but without much energy, and the results are small ; 
it is the centre of a military district, and bodies of recruits may 
daily be seen drilling in the Exercier-platz; but in other respects 
one universal decay has taken possession of the city, and now 
claims it for its own. 

The cld ramparts are easily traceable by the curious. Here 
and there a fragment of the wall may be seen; and artificial 
mounds of earth, which the railway cuts through, show how much 
labour must have been expended in rendering the city defensible. 
Lofty fortified gateways, a tower or two with projecting machi- 
colations, and one huge round building called the Zwinger, with 
massive walls some twenty feet in thickness, now utilized for 
the storage of beer instead of arms and ammunition, add consider- 
able picturesqueness to the view, and the distance between 
them reveals the wide extent of ground which must once have 
been included within the town walls. Few of the old houses 
have remained, and those that may still be seen, like the so- 
called “ Brusttuch” that faces the dismal Romanesque church in 
the market-place, have been renovated, glazed, and varnished out 
of recognition, so that the old wood-carving on the frontals can 
only be imagined and not seen beneath the shiny surface that 
obscures it. But the market-place itself is very pleasing. A large 
metal basin in the centre, which local tradition declares to have 
been a present to the town from the Devil in the early days of its 
prosperity, receives the plashing water of a fountain. The arcaded 

iserworth closes in one corner, and there sits the landlord of 
the inn with his cronies sipping beer and playing whist beneath a 
row of delightfully demoniac gargoyles that project far beyond 
the eight Imperial statues of questionable authenticity with which 
the first story of the building is still adorned, though it has been 
converted from a medieval guild-house into a modern hotel. 
Another side is occupied by the Rathhaus, a small building erected 
in the simplest Gothic style, whose unpromising exterior is 
strangely belied by the number of curiosities in the treasury 
within; and the rest of the very irregular open space is bordered 
5 Se which, without any pretensions to age or beauty, in 

mselves are so different in outline, in material, and in colour as 
to impart a singularly quaint charm to the deserted town. The 
Rathhaus possesses an intelligent custodian, who describes the 
different articles under his charge with as much relish as though 
they had been as valuable as the far-famed treasure-trove of 
Hildesheim, or as important to art as the early pictures at Berlin. 
He revels in the odd fancies which Wohlgemuth worked in 
tempera upon the walls four centuries ago, and which retain to 
this day much of their freshness, though innocent of restoration ; 
and he dwells lovingly on the merits of an upright, narrow, 
wooden box where the shrews of Goslar were confined in early 
days until their tongues were quiet and their tempers reduced 
under control, while keeping a watchful eye on visitors as the 
handle the silver-gilt ewers and massive Gothic tankards preserv 
here from the times when princes resorted to Goslar to do homage 
to the Emperor. The archives of the town are very complete. It 
can boast MSS. in Luther’s handwriting and a mass of documents 
ioe to the early history of the Reformation, which have unac- 
countably survived the troubles of fire and sword that desolated 
the place and the greed of acquisition of the Dukes and Electors 
between whom the possession of the city was so frequently shifted 
about, and whose own museums would have welcomed these 
‘treasures with avidity. The Romanesque church of the monastery 
of Neuwerk, close to the railway-station, is the handsomest build- 
ing left in Goslar, and some of the details that date from the 
eurlier half of the thirteenth century may be studied with interest 
even by those who know the grand examples of the same style at 
Hildesheim. 

But the main attraction of Goslar rests in the fragments of the 
Cathedral and the vast Kaiserpfalz—the palace which Henry II. 
built and lived in and his successors enlarged and improved to suit 
their individual tastes—where the Saalbau that overlooks the 
town once held meetings of Imperial Diets, and from a.p. 1350, 
when the Statutes of Goslar were published, witnessed the pro- 
mulgation of Imperial edicts. The newly-restored chapel of 
St. Ulrich, built in the form of the Greek cross and intended as a 
Court chapel for residents in the e to which it is attached, 
es group of still imposing buildings which occupy the 
south-west curner of the town. | The original Cathedral had fallen 
into hopeless ruin by the beginning of this century; it had been 
dedicated to SS. Simon and Jude, the foundation being removed 
here from Harzburg by Henry III. in 1039 4.p.; and bits of its 
yl ast columns and gorgeously-coloured glass are stored 
in the Domkapelle or outer chapel of the Cathedral, which was not 
gotied down with the rest of the great church. Conspicuous above 

mass of relics assembled here is a large oblong box, probably 
of Byzantine construction, covered with brazen plates, and sup- 
nage at the edges by stooping caryatides, which has puzzled all 
antiquarians who have pected, it. The authorities can only 


agree that this must at one time have been adorned with figured metal- 
work and precious stones, where now mere rounded apertures are 
to be seen; but they differ as to the p which it was intended 
to serve—some maintaining stoutly the opinion that the box is a 
Christian reliquary, while others hold it to be an altar for the idol 
Krodo, a mysterious pagan divinity of old Saxony, whose supposed 
existence depends on a solitary fifteenth-century manuscript, and 
is now matter of doubt altogether. 


H.B.M. CONSUL. 


CE of Commerce and other persons interested in the 
trade of the country are very anxious that Consuls should be 
stirred up to do something of a useful nature for the help of men 
of business. What it is the Consul is to do they do not y 
clearly know, and the Foreign Office has, with much detail a 
many expressions of good will, been explaining that he cannot 
well do more than he does, The answer might have been pre- 
dicted from the first by people familiar with the position, powers, 
and duties of these representatives of Her Majesty in foreign 
parts, and indeed the demand could only have been made by 
entlemen who had a very vague notion, indeed, as to what a 

onsul really is. There would seem to be a confused idea in the 
minds of many that all Consuls are as the Consuls in Chinese and 
Eastern ports, who are judicial officers, exercising many and 
various powers by virtue of treaties and capitulations, Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as ought to be perfectly clear from 
the following account of their position and duties. 

On paper, at least, our Consular service com very badly 
with those of Continental Powers. The French, for instance, 
which is the model of them all, is a most elaborately organized 
affair. It has its Consuls and its éléves Consuls—young gentlemen 
who have taken their degrees and are serving an apprentice- 
ship. These officials have a recognized diplomatic character, 
and generally begin in the Foreign Office at Paris. Now 
then a Secretary of Legation is made a Consul, generally because 
he has disqualified himself to represent France at a foreign 
Court by some social folly. In these Republican days they are 
perhaps less exacting at Quai d'Orsay; but in former times. 
the French Foreign Office was very careful in this matter. On 
the other hand, « Consul of good parts, or, better still, of good 
connexions, may hope to work his way to a legation, though an 
embassy is beyond his reach. Of course an individual Consul 
may come to even greater things than embassies, as the case of 
M. de Lesseps proves. The illustrious Frenchman (to give him 
what seems to be considered his appropriate adjective) was once 
in the Consular service. In the far-off times of the Spanish 
Marriage he had the pleasing duty of spending as much money as 
he liked in hospitality to the Spaniards, and drawing on his 
Government for the expenses. Under the Consul and his éléves 
are the Chancelier and his commis, who are recruited from the 
Ministry of Finance. A Chancelier may rise to be a Consul, much 
as a Consul may rise to be a Minister; but such promotion is the 
exception. The branches are distinct. Occasionally a man of 
mark who does not belong to the service may be ae toa 
consulate, as Stendhai was in Italy; but asa rule places are 
filled by officials who have risen in the regular way. A French 
consulate in a seaport of any size will consist of a Consul, an 
éléve, a Chancelier, and three or four commis, and is quite a little de- 
partment, with its divisions and subdivisions, inner and outer office, 
antechamber and usher. To the Englishman who strays in, it isa 
mystery how all these various persons employ themselves; but it is 
useless toinquire. Itis better to take it for granted that the French 
Government always employs its cats without regard to the number 
of the mice, and the practice certainly tends to make its official 
staff a very imposing affair. As compared with this elaborate 
organization, H.B.M. Consulate is a poor and starved institution, 
It consists of the Consul himself and a clerk or two, whom he 
pays out of the allowance made him by the Foreign Office for his 
office ex is the Consul is and 
appointed with a flagrant di to any system and a contempt. 
peal which would horrify a Frenchman. Sometimes a 
clerk rises gradually to a consulate; but, as a rule, the only 
qualification required in a Consul is that he should be able to 
persuade Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that he is a good fellow and the sort of person one would like to 
make comfortable in a nice little . Of course there are cer- 
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Consuls, éléves Consuls, Chanceliers, and commis which looks 
after the interests of Frenchmen in foreign ports, and still more 
sharply after the Frenchmen themselves. Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul, though he may be an ex-journalist, ex-man-about-town, 
ex-naval officer, ex-Queen’s messenger, or briefless barrister, does 
his work quite as efficiently as his more elaborately trained foreign 


ue. 
What that work is is not so to tell, There are persons 
who assert that it is nothing at all. These are mostly men of 
business who are distressed and angered by the discovery that 
their Consul cannot make Spani disgorge or Italian traders 
behave with common honesty. From the Consul’s point of view 
it looks very different. He considers and describes himself as 
@ species of small Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, a 
maid-of-all-work at the beck and call of every Englishman who 
has, or thinks he has, need of his help. There is truth in both 
views ; for on the one hand a Consul may be asked, and is asked, to 
do innumerable things which causes him to seem to himself a hard- 
driven man; on the other hand, he very commonly cannot get these 
things done, and so he appears to be little better than useless to 
the aggrieved Englishman, With the object of striking a balance 
between the two, we may divide the Consul’s duties into those 
which he owes to the Foreign Office and Board of Trade (for the 
poor man has to serve these two masters) and those whicb he 
owes to his fellow-Britons. The first may be dismissed briefly as 
being mainly red-ta Fees to a small amount are collected and 
sent home, a Consul bas the honour to be &c. &c, at the foot of a 
certain number of despatches, the effects of dead seamen are for- 
warded in a regular way, and once a year he sends in one of those 
reports on the state of trade which some people seem to read 
with never-failing zest, and which are perfectly useless. The 
Consul’s duties to his fellow-countrymen are more complicated, 
and the discharge of them is the efficient cause of by far the 
ter part of his correspondence, whether with the Foreign 
Siice or the Board of Trade. Generally speaking, every 
Englishman who is taking his walks abroad feels entitled to 
¢all on the Consul for miscellaneous services. The peer who is 
cruising in his yacht applies to him for the address of a washer- 
woman, The tourist who is overcharged calls upon him to 
adjudicate between himself and his landlord. No doubt the 
visits of the yachtsman or tourist may be highly pleasing to the 
Consul when they happen to be agreeable people and inclined te 
give and take informal hospitality. Then they are only less 
welcome than a squadron or cruiser. It is a blessed day for a 
Consul of a sociable disposition and for his “ subjects” [he talks 
of his resident countrymen in this royal style] when a man-of- 
war drops anchor in his port. Nobody who not seen how 
even a gun-vessel can brighten up existence for an English colony 
in a foreign port can ever quite realize the whole value of the 


British navy. It is as if we were visited by a floating bit of 
England, inhabited by the manliest of Englishmen, all r for 
amusement and ready to be amused by wonderfully little. But the 


well-bred tourist and the naval man come only too rarely. A much 
more common figure is the merely wrong-headed and cantankerous 
traveller—and particularly travelleress, if that word may be permit- 
ted—who wrangles over everything, and will not recognize the fact 
that dishonest Custom-house officials, swindling landlords, and 
irritating police regulations are inevitable evilsin foreign parts. At 
times the Englishman’s notions of what he is entitled to demand 
from a Consul are carried to the point where their absurdity almost 
saves them from appearing impertinent. Anxious parents with a 
daughter engaged to a resident Englishman have been known to 
send her off by steamer consigned to the Consul, with a request 
that he would receive her into his house, take care she was pro- 
perly married, provide the marriage breakfast, and, in fine, see all 
things done decently and in order. The monstrous impudence of 
Such demands as these is some sort of compensation to a Consul 
of any sense of humour for the trouble they may cause him. But, 
after all, tourists and silly letters from home appear only at intervals. 
The British seaman is always with the Consul, and his misdoings 
or complaints are that officer's daily food. Whenever one sailor has 
assaulted another, or overstayed his leave, or taken himself off and 
5 drank without leave, the Consul is at once applied to. When 
ack feels disinclined to work, and, in the natural course of 
things, discovers that the first-mate has a spite against him and 
means to do for him, he comes with his griefs to the Consul. 
When the skipper acts on the rule laid down by a great Admiralty 
judge, that the master has a right to inflict paternal chastisement 
on the delinquent mariner, and summarily punishes some act of 
¢arelessness or insolence, of course the Consul hears all about it. 
He has to sit and have the whole squabble fought out before him 
in, and then appeal to the better feelings of both sides and 
gre them good advice. Beyond that there is very little he can 
. Skippers and sailors are firmly persuaded that he is a 
magistrate; but he is not. At the outside he can send a man 
home for trial, and that only in serious cases. If he does 
Stretch a point and ask the local police, who are generally ve 
obliging in these respects, to lay “the delinquent mariner 
by the heels, it is at the risk of an action for false im- 
rg wom if the sailor ever catches him in England. Consuls 
ve been fined for such errors of judgment, and the ee 1 
Office has uniformly left them to pay the fine. Happily 
sailors have a deeply-rooted belief that, if the “Counsel” only 
Chose, he could do something terrible to them, and by working 
on these secret terrors a judicious officer can do a good deal in 
the way of smoothing troubles on board ship. In these troubles 


of his, generally monotonous enough, the chief consolation is, as 


usual, to be derived from occasional displays of human absurdity. 
It is trying to the gravity of H.B.M. Consul to hear the Bs 9 
remind his mate etically of how he, the skipper, saved his 
subordinate’s life by applying the stomach-pump when, being in 
great need of stimulants, the said mate had ny drunk an 
excessive quantity of methylated tag Still, the pleasing 
eccentricity of this picture of sea life is a compensation for a 
little trouble in keeping his countenance. As a statement of 
a seafaring view of character, there is merit in the boatswain’s 
evidence in support of his captain. The skipper, he was pre- 
pared to swear, was a good-natured man as long as rer: 
thing was going on all right, though, to be sure, he wo 
“clear the place” when he was aggravated. To the boat- 
swain’s mind this was the definition of a good-natured man, and 
the skipper was perfectly satisfied with his witness. He triumph- 
antly appealed to the ee to say whether, after that, he could 
be thought capable of knocking his steward down for dropping 
the potatoes. As a rule, it costs H.B.M. Consul very little trouble 
to keep his countenance. Dull quarrels, stupid lies, and mean 
swindles which he is powerless to prevent are what come before 
him for the most part. If he does not rebel against the tiresome 
littleness of his life, he is only too likely to sink into coutented 
trudging through routine duties. Or the two courses the latter is 
undoubtedly the wisest. 


PARLIAMENTARY TOPOGRAPHY. 


\ V E venture to suggest to any enterprising book-maker under 
whose eyes these words may fall the composition of “A 
Guide to the to of Commons for the Use of Members ”— 
a topographical guide, we mean, not a guide as to political 
conduct or deportment: that might form the matter of a separate 
volume. “ Where to sit, and how to find your place” are sub- 
jects in which instructions of an exact and elaborate kind are 
necessary. There are still four parties in the House, though their 
character is somewhat changed. Instead of the Conservatives, the 
Liberals, the Third Party, and the Fourth Party—the two latter 
named as unpicturesquely as if they were avenues in Philadelphia 
or streets in New York, or convicts at Dartmoor—we have the 
Conservatives, the Gladstone-Parnell Separatists, the Hartington 
Liberals, and Mr, Chaplin. The Fourth Party has become the 
first of four; the Third Party has amalgamated itself with 
the Second. But for the mq independence of Mr, Chaplin, 
the number of parties in the House of Commons might io 
been reduced. He has stood aloof, constituting himself the 
Fourth Party; a party, we will add, of no inconsiderable weight 
and solidity, of some debating power, and, what is very desirable 
in a party, of absolute unanimity. Never before was the condition 
of party organization and attachment—idem sentire idem velle de 
Republica—more completely realized. The condition of things 
threatened to resemble that described in Armado’s L’Envoi, but 
happily a similar solution was found :— 
The fox, the ape, and the bumble bee 
Were still at odds, being but three, 
Until the goose came out of door 
And stay’d the odds, by adding four. 
Whether the goose came out, or kept out of door, is not to the 
point, and just as little does it concern any one whether it is a fat 
goose, as Armado’s was, or a lean goose. Where the Fourth 
Party will choose permanently to sit is not yet, so far as we know, 
decided. The historic controversy whether a great party was 
capable of filling two hackney coaches, orcould be comfortably 
accommodated in one, does not arise with respect to the new 
Fourth Party. It can ride on horseback without raising the ques- 
tion who shall sit before or who behind. On some public occasions, 
and even on some private occasions of festivity, it is customary 
to provide each guest with a plan of the room on which his own 
place at the table is carefully marked. Perhaps Mr, Speaker will 
considerately order the preparation of a similar plan of the House 
of Commons. At every change of Ministry some bewildered 
member may always, to the enthusiastic joy of both sides, be 
observed ing his way complacently to some perfectly impro 
part of the House, bearing down with steady purpose upon his 
deadliest antagonists, with the obvious intention of seating Tvimself 
among them, In the queer distribution of parties and sections of 
urties which has now been adopted, such mistakes are likely to 
of frequent and confusing occurrence, unless some guidance ig 
afforded such as we have suggested. 

Ministerialists and the Fourth Party will of course sit on the 
right hand of the Speaker, the latter perhaps slightly isolated from 
the former. On the other side, the Hartington Liberals have 
queerly wedged themselves between the two sections, English 
and Irish, of the Separatists. Mr. Heneage, we believe, when the 
arrangements are complete, will act as a sort of buffer to prevent 
evil communitations from Mr, Gladstone corrupting the good 
manners of Lord Hartington. Mr. Chamberlain is considered to 
be sufficiently protected from Mr. Parnell by the gangway, which, 
serving as a moat defensive to a house, guards him from assault, 
But the arrangement is an inconvenient one. When Mr. Gladstone 
was the leader of the Liberal party, it was natural that Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, who commanded respectivel 
the Whig and the Radical sections of it, should sit near their 
chief, Now that Mr. Gladstone has become the leader of United 
English and Irish Separatists—we cannot help the ute 
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én adjecto—it would be proper that his friends Mr, Labouchere 
and Mr. Parnell, the heads of the English and Irish contingents, 
should cccupy the places which Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain used to fill. It is true that neither Mr. Labouchere 
nor Mr. Parnell is as yet a Privy Councillor, But the front 
Opposition Bench is not necessarily reserved for Privy Coun- 
cillors. Cobbett used to sit there, taking, whenever he could 
etiect that triumph of self-assertion, the place reserved for Sir 
Robert Peel. Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli sat 
there after the defeat of the Peel Ministry in 1846, though they 
were not Privy Councillors, nor had at that time held any office. 
The position was not an agreeable or convenient one; and Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain cannot feel very comfort- 
able where they have elected to be. We do not sup that 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone have the mutual feelings 
which Thackeray attributed to the two unequally-priced barrels of 
oysters which he saw lying side by side in a fishmonger’s shop. If 
there is any reciprocal hatred, it is probably like the Irishman’s 
attachment, reciprocal on one side only. It is difficult, however, 
to see how the Separatist chief and the leader of the Unionist 
Liberals can plot and counter-plot in each other's society. The 
conspirators in the Rovers concealed their designs in a song, but 
this method of concealment, even if otherwise efficient, is not in 
conformity with the usages of the House, and almost certainly 
would not be permitted by the Speaker ; nor even by the Chairman 
of Committees, if Mr. Courtney should be selected to fill that office. 
The real distinction of parties and opinions in the House of Commons 
is that which divides Siotontens from Separatists—we use the latter 
term in preference to the word Home Rulers, for Mr. Chamberlain, 
while claiming, we do not doubt with perfect truthfulness, to 
be as thorough a Unionist as Lord Salisbury or Lord Hartington, 
ergs to be also, in a certain qualified and subordinate sense, a 
ome Ruler also. Whether these things do or do not involve a 
contradiction in terms we need not now consider. The opinion 
of the Saturday Review on the subject has been expressed with 
sufficient clearness and emphasis. But there is no reason for 
doubting Mr. Chamberlain’s sincerity. The one pertinent fact is 
that on the vital question with which the present Parliament has 
to deal, with which the country has dealt, and on which it is the 
business of the House of Commons to protect and enforce the 
decision of the country, Mr. Gladstone, with his lieutenants, Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Parnell, is on one side, and Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain are on the other. The 
election for Kast Birmingham shows that in a constituency which 
was thought more likely than any other, having made one protest, 
to enter again into bondage to old party ties, the division of 
opinion is now between Unionists and Separatists. We can per- 
fectly well understand the indisposition of Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain to yield for a moment to the assumption that 
they are not the true representatives of the traditions and of the 
living force of the Liberal party. They have a right, if they 
choose, to their places, not only on the Oppositior side of the 
House, but on the front Opposition bench. 
For the moment, however, the Liberal y has ceased to 
exist. No doubt it will revive, and will probably be more 
healthily and efficiently organized than it has been for some 
years. But this will not be the case so long as Mr. Gladstone 
Tefuses to listen to nature's cry for repose, a cry in which 
England joins. Mr. Gladstone has shattered the Liberal party. 
In the debates on the Reform Bill in 1866 he described him- 
self as coming to the Liberals as an outcast, and as owing every- 
thing to their generous hospitality and adoption. This was 
about the time, if we recollect the occasion rightly, when he was 
capping quotations with Mr. Lowe about the wooden horse. His 
language bore a very close resemblance to that by which Sinon 
obtained the admission of that quadruped into Troy. Mr. 
Gladstone has been the Sinon of the Liberal party. We do not 
impute to him deliberate treachery. We have nothing to do with 
his motives. Probably they are rather mixed, and we dare say 
Mr. Gladstone has himself only a very confused apprehension of 
them. They may, for aught we know, be higher than those which 
guide ordinary oper, but they are not the same. An eminent 
ecclesiastic, of Mr, Gladstone’s way of thinking on Church matters, 
used to contend that the sense of honour was nota Christian virtue, 
and was incompatible with the highest Christian sanctity. “‘ Pagan, 
I regret to say,” as Mr. Pecksnitf remarked of the Sirens. Mr. 
Giadstone’s sense of honour may be something nobler and better 
than that common among English statesmen. There may be a 
higher law than that of party loyalty and candid and frank dealing 
with colleagues and followers. But whether the conventional 
morality by which politicians are guided be better or worse than 
the morality which belongs to some other sphere, it is thet on 
which their mutual understanding has hitherto proceeded, and it 
cannot be set aside without producing confusion and mistrust. 
Political economy has been banished to Georgium Sidus, and 
political morality, as it has hitherto been understood, may deserve 
to be banished to Neptune or beyond the solar system. But the 
new morality ought not to be introduced without full notice 
and explanation, and Mr, Gladstone ought to announce on which 
morality he is acting. If the present breach is healed, what 
security is there for the future? Mr. Gladstone declares that 


' for-filteen years he has not said a word hostile to the principle 


of Home Rule. He does not say that during those fifteen years 
he has ever made an unequivocal declaration in its favour. 
The respect to which Mr. Gladstone is, to use Lord Salisbury's 
phrase, “to a great extent” entitled forces us to believe that 


in the retrospect he has confused his past with his present state 
of mind, Otherwise his assertion amounts to this, that during 
fifteen years he has been practising the suppressio veri and the 
suggestio falsi, and that a treacherous silence has been followed 
by a treacherous surprise. Those who think the worst of Mr. 
Gladstone, among whom we do not count ourselves, will scarcely 
bring themselves to think this of him. But whether Mr. 
Gladstone has been a crypto-Parnellite for fifteen years, or is 
a sudden convert, the danger is the same. At any moment, so 
long as he remains in public life, an attempt may be made to sur- 
rise the House of Commons and the country into a snap vote in 
avour of some revolutionary project which its deliberate judgment 
would reject. It is the common interest, therefore, not merely of 
both political parties, but of all Englishmen who desire that 
deliberate reflection and stable conviction should e great 
political change, that Mr. Gladstone should never hold office again; 
and this we believe is a growing opinion among not a few of 
those who up to the present year ranked themselves among his 
supporters, 


REVERSES. 


as is not an essay on the various ups and downs of life, 
but an account of a game, not at present widely known, very 
easy to learn, and likely to become welcome in many homes. It 
gets its name, as we suppose, from the continual turning over or 
reversing of the counters (or men) used in playing it; but, as the 
change of fortune consequent on the said reversing is very rapid 
and unforeseen, the title “ Reverses” seems, through a 
intention, doubly appropriate. In py age any new game, a. 
“grain of showing ” goes, of course, a long way; but, in the case 
of this one now under notice, it will be found that the amount 
“of telling” required is only a small part of the proverbial. 
“bushel.” The appliances for playing the game being at hand, 
any one, still better any two (since the game is for two only), 
might, from this text, leurn it in five minutes. 

These appliances are (1) adraughtboard, every square of which is. 
occupied at the end of the game, and (2) sixty-four counters (or men) 


.—hereinafter always called counters—black (or red) on one side 


and white on the other. These should be light and not too " 
but withal sufliciently thick, so that they can be taken up easily, 
reversed, and put quietly down again, all by the forefinger and 
thumb, the remaining fingers closed in the hand. (To which 
manual exercise it may be added, by way of note, that, in per- 
forming the motions of reversing, the elbow of the working arm— 
generally of course the right—should be kept well up and the 
wrist arched, so that your adversary may have a good view of. 
what is being done.) Gunwads 12-bore—painted, of course, a dark 
colour on one side—serve capitally as counters. If the children 
can paint them all the better. 

Now for the game. Colours having been settled by the lady. 
(or oy the stronger will), lots are drawn as usual for choice to 
hoy ose It is a matter of opinion whether there is any advantage 
in beginning. As a beginning, and in order that friendly foes may 
have the necessary touch, four ccunters, two by each player, are 
placed on the four central squares of the board. It is immaterial. 
whether the two of the same colour are next one another diagon- 
ally, or not ; in either case the relative position of each of thesa 
four ccunters to the other three is of course the same. 

The players then play alternately, till all the squares on the 
board are occupied, using a fresh counter each time, with the 
black or white side upward, as the case may be. The counters. 
are not moved about from square to square, nor captured and 
taken away. A counter once placed on a square remains there 
till the end of the game, subject only to the rules of reversing. 
You cannot play unless there is an opening to “ reverse, 
and you are bound to “reverse” if there is an opening to do 
so. You reverse thus:—It being your turn to play, you must. 
put your counter on any unoccupied square you prefer next an 
adverse counter, or next several adverse counters in the same line ;, 
immediately beyond which—on the further flank of which, so to 
speak—is another counter of your colour, which has been pre- 
viously placed there. Having done this, you reverse—i.e. turn 
over black side to white, or vice versd—the adverse intermediate 
counter or counters lying between your two counters in question 
—namely, the ove being played and the one on the further flank. 
It must be clearly understood that the counter being played, 
the adverse intermediate counter or counters, as well as the 
player’s counter on the further flank, must all be in the same 
continuous line—i.e, with no vacant square in it. Nor are 
you confined to one line. Under the conditions, as prescribed, 

ou can (and must) reverse the adverse counters on all the 
ines—whether diagonal or parallel to a side of the board— 
which radiate from the square upon which you are playing. If, 
when it is your turn to play, there should be no opening for you 
to reverse, your adversary plays until there is an opening for you}, 
after which the play % alternate, as before. If neither player has 
an opening to reverse, the game is drawn. The winner is he who 
at the end of the game has (of the sixty-four counters on the board) 
the greater number of his colour. ou may win by two.only, or. 
boy efully beaten. Now and then there is a tie. a play, 
of course, consists in manceuvring to “ reverse” y versary, 
and to avoid being reversed by ie, wit 

Not much need be said about what to try for and what to avoid 
during the play. It is good to concentrate your colour, and good 
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to get securely posted along outside squares, and best of all to get 
a corner ; once get a plant there, and you have a machinery which 
must do a thriving business. Consequently the three squares next 
acorner should, generally speaking, be positively shunned. But 
to this rule there are some splendid exceptions. From the be- 
ginning of the game to very nearly the end present advantage has 
to be continually renounced for prospective gain. 

The charm of the game is that it is brisk with vicissitude. It 
should be played pretty quickly and not allowed to drag. A game 
should last about a quarter of an hour. 


THE BAYREUTH PERFORMANCES. 


HE fates seemed to frown this year on the projected series of 

representations at Bayreuth. The first and greatest disaster— 
one which might well have been fatal to the enterprise—was the 
tragic death of Wagner's most ardent worshipper and whilom 
friend, the King of Bavaria, to whom, after Wagner himself, the 
German nation chiefly owes the achievement of the temple of 
national musical art and of the objects which it was destined to 
further. To that unfortunate monarch, indeed, those who have at 
heart the cause of truth, and of development answering to our 
modern needs and cravings in the music-drama, owe a debt of 
gratitude which should cause them to judge less harshly one 
whose great enthusiasm and exquisite culture might, under other 
and happier circumstances, have still further enriched the world. 
Liszt's death, when the festal performances were fairly launched, 
was another heavy blow, momentaril ysing as it necessarily 
did the energies of some of the main movers of the enterprise. 
Yet, triumphing over these obstacles, the attraction of the re- 
presentations has asserted itself far more potently than before— 
never, indeed, has the vox populi,as distinguished from that of 
the esoteric circle of worshippers and expounders, made itself so 
unmistakably heard. It may somewhat, and not altogether without 
cause, grieve these latter to see the musical solemnities, which 
they have regarded as supreme artistic manifestations in furtherance 
of the cause of art in its highest and noblest form, become a 
popular festival and to some extent a show. But this phase of 
attraction, into which, in its triumphant progress, the Wagnerian 
music-drama has d, best evidences the irresistible and 
ineffaceable impression which it has made on the art of the time, 
the subtle influence which has penetrated into every fibre of that 
art, metamorphosing so entirely its language and mode of 
expression that from that influence even those who struggle 
most vigorously and most conscientiously can no longer hope 
entirely to escape. 

The animating motive this time to those pilgrims who e 
year make Bayreuth their goal was perhaps ie the desire = 
more to see Parsifal than the wish to renew acquaintance with 
Tristan und Isolde. Even to those who are familiar with the 
admirable performances of this work which have taken place in 
London under Herr Hans Richter, the present rendering must 
appear in some respects a revelation. We would not for a 
moment deny the energy of Herr Richter'’s reading ; the passion 
which he so well knows how to impart to the famous prelude ; 
the sweeping effect of his orchestra throughout, But, under the 
guidance of Herr Mottl, the young and gifted conductor to whom 
exclusively this work has been confided, the performance assumes 
a different and quieter shape. This result is, of course, partly due 
to the new position of the orchestra beneath the auditorium and 
out of the view of the spectators; but it is also and chiefly due to 
the just view taken by the conductor of its functions, and to his 
tender and musical version of the more subdued and lyrical pas- 
sages of the tragedy. The orchestra is here still the life and soul of 
the whole; but for all that the tragedy itself, with its musically 
declaimed dialogue, of which here every word is distinctly 
audible, is the most prominent feature, and its p to its 
fateful conclusion is the end to which all the means employed are 
subservient. It is only afterwards that we thoroughly grasp 
the part allotted in the whole to the orchestra, It cannot 
too often be repeated, even at the risk of triteness, that this 
is the function that Wagner intended his glorious machine 
to fulfil. To express, to develop, to complete his great dramas, 
to present to us in their true light their personages in every 
phase of thought and feeling, is its true mission, and this 
can only be accomplished in perfection under the conditions 
aver at Bayreuth. Frau Sucher, who assumed the part of 

ide in London some four years since, again appears here as 
the heroine, The rendering then given was a fine one, but she has 
since so developed her version of the character, so increased its 
majesty and passion and filled out its details, that those who 
witnessed only her former performance can have but a faint 
notion of what her Isolde has become in the congenial at- 
mosphere of Bayreuth. It is an embodiment of almost classic 
dignity and grace and of abounding passion, showing, neverthe- 
less, in certain passages a reticence and delicacy as admirable 
and effective in the rendering of Wagnerian drama as it is 
unfortunately rare. The only fault which even the most hyper- 
critical could find with her impersonation is that, in the great 
closing scene of the first act, in which the lovers succumb to the 
swift magic of the a she gives somewhat too realistic a 
presentment, in its purely physical aspect, of the resistless passion 


unloosed by its all-pervading power. The keynote thus struck is 
undoubtedly the right one, for the passion which consumes Tristan 
and Isolde is as one inspired by the inexorable fate of Greek 
tragedy ; it knows, it can know, no rest, no interval, none of 
the ebb and flow proper to humanity; no peace, even in 
moments of dream, of supersensuous yearning, of mystical 
contemplation. But the potion is not the only or the prime 
cause of the sinister passion already smouldering in the breasts of 
the ill-fated pair; it is the intermediate agent only; and therefore 
the passion expressed under its influence should be intensified in 
degree, but not absolutely metamorphosed in character. Frau 
Sucher has a finish of phrasing, a refinement and accuracy in the 
cantabile which are of infinite aid to the Wagnerian 
melos, and she has at the same time at command adequate force 
and a sustained energy, mental as much as physical, in those por- 
tions of her terribly arduous part which demand such qualities. 
This is made manifest throughout the work, and especially in the 
Liebestod, in which, by legitimate means, a climax is attained 
such as singers of far greater vocal power have not always reached. 
The part of Tristan is held by Herr Gudehus, who shows a sur- 
prising improvement, both as a singer and actor, on his perform- 
ances in London; and by Herr Vogl, still incomparable in a cba- 
racter long since made his own, notwithstanding a certain 
diminution of force and freshness. The important réle of 
Brangiine has often been far better filled than on the present 
oceasion, and especially by its representatives in London, Fraulein 
Brandt and afterwards Fraulein Liiger. Herr Scheidemantel 
is an excellent Kurwenal, at once rough and tender; while Herr 
Plank is coarse and unwieldy in the same part. Herr Gura is 
artistic and full of manly pathos in the short but difficult of 
the outraged King Marke. To emerge from the enthralling, if 
not altogether elevating, influences of this —- of passion, 80 
intensified that it becomes extra-human and blots out absolutely 
for its victims that outer world which to them is but a vain and 
hideous dream, into the high and pure atmosphere with which 
Wagner surrounds us in the mystery-drama of Parsifal, is to 
take a step wide indeed. Yet the all-powerful spells cast by 
Tristan by contrast cause the grander and simpler features of 
Parsifal to stand out in still greater prominence, and make its 
ennobling and purifying influences still more strongly felt. More 
than ever does the wor pear, both dramatically and musically, 
the highest and most perfect achievement of an unexampled 
career. As absolute music, Siegfried and the Gdtterdimmerung 
contain pine more astounding in their suggestion of the 
vast and complex forces of nature; in Tristan the subject 
is perhaps expressed with a more absolute realization of every 
fleeting oe and thought, of every successive dramatic develop- 
ment. But in Parsifal the sublimity of the conception evolved 
from the scattered elements of the ancient legends, and the 
striking contrast of their character, combine to make up a 
unique whole which cannot be appreciated by a mere analysis 
of its component parts. Let those who can find cause for 
offence in the most touching of all the beautiful legends of 
the Roman Church, that of the life and works of St, Francis 
of Assisi, preacher of the gospel of universal pity and_kin- 
ship with humanity, continue to scoff at the “ + Thor,” 
impelled by the same sustaining power to court suffering and rise 
victorious over evil. Dramatically, and apart from all other 
considerations, the central type of the young hero, to whom the 
first kiss of earthly love reveals, in a lightning flash, the whole 
world of sin and sorrow, whose great heart the first throes of 
passion impel, not to seek the satisfaction of earthly joy, but to 
throb with an all-embracing pity, to glow with the spiritual 
passion of the Christian knight, is as noble a conception as any 
with which dramatic poetry has gifted us. 

This is not the — to recount over again the profoundly 
moving incidents of the drama, or to discuss the beauties of the 
music. One would fain speak in detail, did space permit, of a 
portion of the work but little noticed—the extraordinary prelude 
to the third act, in which are suggested, with unerring truth, the 
hopeless sadness of the wilderness, the dreary wanderings, the 
unsatisfied aspirations of Parsifal, under Kundry’s curse, in search 
of the Graal-Burg. It is a pendant to the equally remarkable 
prelude to the third act of Tannhduser, in which is depicted the: 
unavailing pilgrimage of the repentant sinner to Rome, Of the 
Good Friday music, and that which accompanies the purification 
of Parsifal and the regeneration by him of the repentant Kundry,. 
nothing new can be said; its holy tenderness and consoling 
power are beyond the reach of mere analysis, The final climax, 
too, when, following upon the severe majesty of Titurel’s burial 
service and the last frenzied outburst of Amfortas, comes the 
achievement of Parsifal's holy mission, and he ap radiant 
on transfigured, as King and guardian of the Grail, is worthy of 

rest. 

Though the performance of the work is still in many respects a 
very fine one, and, by comparison with what satiafen elsewhere, 
very complete, it would be impossible to maintain that it in any 
respect attains the supreme perfection of former years. True, 
many of the performers trained by Wagner himself still fill the 

allotted to them by the master himself, and, in some 
instances, with increased effect. Frau Materna and Fraulein 
Malten still alternate in the intensely dramatic part of Kundry, 
and the latter has in some respects still further matured her 
capable and vigorous rendering, although she cannot succeed in 
imparting to it the spontaneous impetuosity and real fervour 
which marked the impersonation of Fraulein Brandt, or the 
B 
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breadth and vocal finish which distinguish the interpretation of 
Frau Materna. Herr Winkelmann’s embodiment of the chief 
figure of the drama is more than ever remarkable for its pathos, 
its simplicity, its electric force; and the same character has 
also received a most admirable and original rendering at the 
hands of Herr Vogl, who now assumes it for the first time 
in public, though he has already held the = in the private 
performances at Munich. Herr Reichmann has in some of the 
representations resumed the réle of Amfortas, in which his noble 
— and the singularly touching quality of his voice place 
im above rivalry, while on other occasions it has been interpreted 
with much pathos and finish by Herr Scheidemantel and 
with somewhat less appropriateness by Herr Gura. On the other 
hand, the void left by the tragic death of Herr Scaria is irre- 
parable. His admirable breadth and emotional power, combined 
with a certain Teutonic Biederkeit, gave to the part of the old 
mentor of the Grail-knights, Gurnemanz, a unique significance ; it 
is now poorly and most unsympathetically filled by Herr Siebr, 
and the first and third acts accordingly suffer enormously. Much 
better Klingsors, too, have been seen and heard than the un- 
leasantly ubiquitous Herr Plank. But these unavoidable draw- 
ks, important though they unquestionably are, make them- 
selves less sensibly felt than a certain not altogether definable 
falling off in the general performance which obtrudes itself on 
those who have carefully followed the performances of former 
years. In 7 to Wagner's masterpiece, no effort should be 
spared to place it again on the same high level as before. Parsifal 
is the jewel for the guardianship and due exhibition of which the 
town of Bayreuth is responsible to the whole civilized world; 
without it the special significance of the Festival would vanish 
and its powers of attraction fatally diminish. It is reported that 
next year, in addition to Parsifal and Tristan, either the Meister- 
singer or Der Fliegende Holliinder will be given. 


MR. BENNETT OF FROME SELWOOD. 


WW BEN the evening papers of Tuesday last announced the 
death, after a few days’ illness, of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
Vicar of Frome Selwood, there were probably many readers to 
whom the name suggested no special remembrance, while to others 
it would only recall memories a full generation old. Mr. Bennett, 
who was born in 1804, had indeed outlived his fame, though not 
his usefulness ; but he was too prominent a figure in the religious 
controversies of the second decade of the Tractarian movement, and 
he left his mark too definitely on the two principal centres of his 
active work, as a parish priest—for to be an efficient parish priest 
was his speciality—for his visible presence to be allowed to be 
withdrawn from the scene without note or record of what he was 
and what he did. It is a fresh and rather amusing illustration of 
the old Thucydidean remark about how little trouble most people 
will take to acquaint themselves with historic truth—as well as 
of the confusing haze through which even the nearest or simplest 
objects of ecclesiastical significance loom dimly on the charmed 
atmosphere of Printing House Square—that the Zimes obituary of 
Mr. Bennett last Wednesday should include in half a column, as 
we shall presently see, four or five conspicuous mistakes of plain 
details of fact. Mr, Bennett, it is true, cannot be called one of the 
leaders of the Oxford movement. He was never a great theologian, 
and he had occasion more than once to withdraw or retract 
doctrinal statements which he afterwards judged—and judged 
quite rightly—to be inconsistent with his own recognized standard 
of orthodoxy. In an early work on the Eucharist, for instance, 
his teaching laid him open to the charge of Zwinglianism, while his 
uncompromising resolve to assert the doctrine of the Real Presence 
in the plainest terms in a later work led him to use language— 
afterwards corrected—not more incompatible with the 39 Articles 
than with the decrees of Trent. Nor would it be true to say that 
he was a great writer, though the list of his published works fills 
along column of Crockford ; nearly all of them belong tothe class 
of what Germans call a Zeitschrift, and none of them are likely to 
live. He was not even a great preacher in the highest sense of 
the term, but his sermons were earnest, incisive, and telling, and 
admirably suited for their purpose ; they will not live in print, 
but they will be remembered by those who heard them. His real 

tness, as we intimated just now, was exemplified in his 
admirable di of his various parochial functions, both in 
church and out of church, and it was in this way—notably by 
his preaching and his conduct of divine worship—that he became 
® power in the Oxford Movement. He was one of the earliest 

the ablest among those who undertook to carry it from 
the cloister into the arena of common life, to translate its 
academic teachings into a language understanded of the people. 
He first introduced at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, what has since 
become common enough, a “ Children’s Service ” on Sunday after- 
noons, and men both “of rathe and riper years” assembled from 
all of London to listen to his catechizing, which served asa 
model for imitation elsewhere, though few could attain to his 
peculiar —— arresting the attention and instructing the minds 
of children. tween him again and the late Canon Oakeley, who 
eventually followed Mr. Newman across the Rubicon, must be 
divided the credit—for such it will now be generally accounted— 
of giving the first impulse to that levelling-up movement which 
has within living memory so completely transformed the entire 


ceremonial worship of the Church of England. But of that we shall 
have occasion to speak presently. 

William James Earl Bennett was born in 1804, and went in 
due course to Christ Church, Oxford, where, according to the 
Times, “the Tractarian movement had already begun, and he 
soon caught its spirit.” As the writer had just given the year of 
his birth correctly, he must have known that Mr. Bennett could 
hardly have gone to the University later than 1823, and a glance 
at the Oxford Calendar would have told him that he took his 
degree in 1827; in other words he had finished his Oxford 
career six years before what is known to everybody outside 
the sacred precincts of Printing House Square as the date 
of the first commencement of the Tractarian movement. After 
his ordination Mr. Bennett had charge for some years of 
Portman Chapel, and in 1843—not 1849, as the Times states 
—he became Incumbent of St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, which 
was built through his own exertions. Here he at once made 
his mark both as preacher and—as we explained just now— 
catechist ; and, although he was not, as the 7imes says, “ the first 
to show forth doctrines openly to the world by means of a revival 
of ritual "—Mr. Oakeley had preceded him there by several years— 
the ritual of St. Paul's almost vied with that of jeans Street. 
Surpliced choirs and candles on the altar, even though unlighted, 
were then looked on as a portent anywhere out of a cathedral. 
It was however in 1850, the year of the too famous “ Papal 
Aggression,” that Mr. Bennett first rose into a kind of national 
notoriety. In June of that year the church of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, which he had erected in the poorer part of his parish, 
was consecrated by Bishop Blomfield, and an octave of services 
followed of a type then thought highly ritualistic—the word had 
not yet come into use—though there was really little in the 
ritual which may not now be found in many churches held by 
moderate Evangelicals. It was not Mr, Bennett's fault that the 
Papal Bull, which “ restored the most flourishing kingdom of 
England to its due place in the ecclesiastical orbit,” and the 
frantic outcry which followed it, came only a few months after 
the opening of his new church. Nor was it his fault that Lord 
John Russell, then Prime Minister, seized the opportunity of 
touting for Protestant popularity by the issue of the scandalous 
“Durham Letter,” without the knowledge or concurrence of 
his Cabinet, a document which, according to Mr. Greville, “ filled 
with stupid and fanatical enthusiasm all the Protestant bigots, 
and stimulated their rage,” while it was condemned by all his 
colleagues and by “all wise and prudent men.” He adds trul 
enough that it “irritated to madness all the zealous Catholics, 
but it was hardly less offensive to the whole High Church party, 
whom it no less tiercely assailed; that indeed seemed to many to be 
the chief motive of its publication. And hence the mob of howling 
roughs who for several successive Sundays regularly assembled at 
a fixed hour to storm St, Barnabas, and whose conduct recalled 
with unpleasant distinctness the Lord George Gordon rioters of an 
earlier period, were described in the leading High Church organ 
of the day as “led by a nobleman and a flunkey.” The nobleman 
was Lord John Russell—who was gibbeted in the comic papers as 
“the naughty little boy, who chalked up ‘No Popery’ and 
ran away”—and the flunkey was the butler of another peer 
of Exeter Hall proclivities, who headed the mob in person. 
The neighbouring walls were literally chalked all over in huge 
letters with the mottoes, more startling than edifying, “ No Virgin 
Mary,” “ No Wafer Gods,” “ No Remission of Sins.” Meanwhile 
Lord Ashley—better known afterwards as Lord Shaftesbury— 
declared with impassioned fervour in a h at Freemasons’ 
Hall that “ he had rather worship with Lydia on the river banks 
than with a hundred surpliced priests [curiously misquoted in one 
of our contemporaries “a London surpliced priests”) in the gor- 
geous temple of St. Barnabas.” One of Archdeacon Manning’s 
last Anglican sermons was preached during that time of trouble 
at St. Barnabas. The result was that next year (1851) Mr. 
Bennett resigned the living, in deference to the wishes of the 
Bishop of London, who was thoroughly frightened, and avowed 
himself anxious “to satisfy the public —represented in this case 
by the rowdy rioters and their noble ringleaders, Mr. Liddell 
was appointed by the oy oy by Mr. Bennett himself, as the 
Times puts it—to succeed him in the incumbency of St. Paul’s, 
of which St. Barnabas was then a chapelry, and the malcontents 
soon discovered that after all they had gained a barren triumph, 
and that neither teaching nor ritual were appreciably affected by 
the change of personnel, Mr. Bennett meanwhile went abroad for 
some months, and the rs of course announced about once a 
week that he had joined ¢ e Church of Rome, 

In 1852—not 1851 as the Zimes reports—the Marchioness of 
Bath, her son being then a minor, presented Mr. Bennett to 
the living of Frome, which he held up to his death, for thirty- 
four years. The appointment did not without angry protest 
from a section of the parishioners, and Mr. Horsman, who was not 
a parishioner, even brought the subject twice before the House of 
Commons—in April and June 1852—when he actually found on 
one occasion 80, and on the other 111, members to follow him into 
the lobby in voting for an address to the Queen on this alleged abuse 
of patronage. On the second occasion Mr. Gladstone was able to 
point out in reply that already the new Vicar was beloved in the 
parish, and the large church was crowded. That church was 
famous not only for its architectural merits, but as the resting 
place of Bishop Ken. One of Mr. Bennett’s first cares was to 
restore it on a magnificent scale, and it now counts among the 
finest as well as the most spacious parish churches in England. 
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He had soon lived down all active opposition at Frome, but in 
1870 his name was again prominent in one of those causes 
célébres which during the last thirty or forty years have 
done so much to discredit the action of the existing eccle- 
He was 
acrifice in the 
Sir Robert Phillimore, 
then Dean of Arches, declined at first to entertain the charges, 
but was ordered by the Privy Council to do so, and Mr. Bennett, 
who considered the spiritual character of the Court of Arches to 
be vitiated by the intervention of a secular tribunal, refused to 
rosecuted him, 
counsel of the 
day, but the Court gave judgment against them, and on —- 

r. 
Bennett's name is thus associated with the vindication of high 
Eucharistic doctrine, as well as ritual, in the Church of England. 


siastical courts. His case so far proved an exception. 
indicted for maintaining the Real Presence and 
Eucharist, and the Adoration due to it. 


appear before it. The Church Association, ae 


was represented by some of the ablest ecclesiasti 


the Privy Council this judgment was confirmed in 1872. 


His later years were undisturbed by controversy, and it must 


have been for him an interesting retrospect to compare the riotous 
opposition of 1851 at St. Barnabas with his peaceful enjoyment 
during a long and eminently successful ministry at Frome of all 
and more than all he had then so desperately contended for. Nor 
could he fail to recognize that his own clerical experience was in 
this respect a microcosm of the recent history of his Church. The 


last service he solemnized at St. Barnabas was closed with a 
“ recessional ” chant of “ By the waters of Babylon” as the choir 
slowly retired from their violated sanctuary. In after years 
they were able to sing the songs of Sion with more hopeful 
augury, no longer feeling like captives in a foreign land. 


ARCHZOLOGISTS AT CHESTER. 


a Archeological Institute has met at Chester and dispersed. 

This has been by no means the first occasion on which it has 
been compelled, by revisiting the haunts of its more tender years, 
like a lady filling up the census-paper, to own its age. Yet in no 
case can it be thrown in its teeth that it has been driven to feed 
on leavings, for the time which has elapsed since the former 
choice of locale has always been so long, and the aspect of the ob- 
jects to be again examined has proved itself to be so fresh, that no 
one can complain of any lack of novelty, In fact, the days of the 
Epigoni have come. Here and there some well-preserved veteran 
may be found to buttonhole the unwary newcomer with stories of 
what he said and did in his hot youth at Chester or (as will be 
the case next year) at Salisbury. But,in the main, the men of 
light and leading who made the Archeological Institute— Willis, 
Parker, Petit, Hartshorne, Whewell, Rock, Way, Tucker—are 
now only characters of history, while all the same the double per- 
sonality, embracing both the hardworking Society in London 
chambers and those who take part in the annual outing, exists to 
vindicate the wisdom of its own constitution. 

The present Congress was amusingly enlivened by the synchro- 
nous visit of a body of peripatetic Indians and Colonials attracted 
to England by the Exhibition ; and the concurrence a to be 
for the mutual advantage of the dissimilar visitors. The strangers 
from over the sea were surprised and impressed by the aspect of a 
city which is so unique as a mediwval survival, while the gay display 
of bunting fluttering over the rows gaily set off the old-world 
peculiarities of Chester, The Grosvenor Museum, which owes so 
much to the Duke of Westminster's munificence, was opened on 
the day previously to the opening of the Congress, and indirectly 
contributed to its éclat. 

The week's proceedings began, according to the laudable custom 
of the Congress, by the address of the president of the meeting, 
and the Duke of Westminster justified his selection for the post in 
a well-thought-out series of neatly-turned and sensible suggestions, 
cast in the form of questions, upon the points which the assembled 
savants were bound to clear up. Then followed on different days 
the successive addresses of the three presidents of sections. 

The addresses respectively delivered by Professor Freeman and 
the Bishop of Chester as presidents of the historical and anti- 
quarian sections were characteristically different and both of 
solid value. Professor Freeman is always at his best when he is 
unravelling that knotted skein of events, the conflict of races, 
Roman, British, English, out of which has grown the modern 
English people, and nowhere could he find a field more rich 
than the old City of the Legions, and, later on, the bulwark 

inst the Welsh. The Bishop of Chester took as his theme 

lan and value of records, official and private. He insisted 
on the distinctiveness of the Palatine position, and of the per- 
sonal and political history of a county which, from its special 
Constitution and the prominence of its lords, had always had a 
more icuous place than its population would seem to 
warrant. “I called attention in 1874 to the great importance 
of manorial antiquities, and I urged the taking of measures, 
not only for the preservation of Court Rolls and the collection 
of manorial customs in. t record, but for the formation 
of manorial maps—that is, the e ing on the maps of the 
Ordnance a careful outline of the manorial as well as of 
the ial and township divisions. . . . No one who does 
not, as I have done in past years, spend days and weeks over this 
sort of muniment, can at all realize the immense amount of local, 


of the care now bestowed on parish registers; but he had a 
different tale to tell of manorial muniments, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who presided over the architectural section, devoted himself to 
depicting the difficulties which surround architecture between the 
competing claims of archeology and of practical life as moulded 
by the exigencies of modern civilization. 

Mr. G. F. Browne, in his paper on the Early Sculptured 
Stones of Cheshire, offered a further contribution to the in- 
teresting branch of archeology which he has made his own. 
Another paper gave the citizens of Chester the occasion for a 
display of a sweet reasonableness of which we believe that not 
many places would have given an example. The City of the 
Legions is not only intensely medieval but ostentatiously Roman 
in its quadrangular walled area and cruciform disposition of 
streets, and it was a fond dream that the walls might not only be 
accepted as mapping out the Roman limits, but might be recog- 
nized as still embodying Roman masonry. An antiquary got 
up and dissipated the venerable belief, and he was listened to 
with the same calm disposition to do right which had shortly 
before characterized Chester when it pointed out to Dr. Balthasar 
Foster that there was nothing left for him but to follow the 
example of his conspicuous but too tardily awakened name- 
sake, and learn the purport of the handwriting on the wall. 

Still it cannot be contradicted that the most popular feature 
about the Congresses is the excursions, combining as they do the 
research of science with those elements of picnic which are so 
seductive to the carnal man, albeit the Archeological Institute 
a few years since yielded toa noble impulse of self-denial and 
refused those hospitable luncheons at hall or parsonage which 
had given occasion to the puritan faction among its more serious 
members to jeer, grumble, and protest. The excursions go on, and 
exhausted nature still craves for the midday repast, but it comes 
in the homely form of the half-crown ordinary. By general con- 
sent the first was the most successful excursion of the late outing. 
The weather was perfect; the scenery a peculiarly favourable 
specimen of that seductive kind where plain rises rapidly into 
highland ; the object, Valle Crucis Abbey in the Vale of 
Llangollen. The scale of the old religious house was small, 
but the early details—Gothic just escaped from Norman—ex- 
hibit the purity which was to be looked for in an early Cistercian 
house, while the remains comprise notable portions of the con- 
ventual buildings. The day’s achievements, after a passing visit 
to Offa’s Dyke, also included a climb to Chirk Castle. This was 
too hasty an interlude, and was unassisted by any intelligent 
guiding ; but the glimpse, tantalizing as it may have , Showed 
how much of interest, both in building and in contents, existed to 
reward a most leisurely and systematic inspection. 

The arrangements, which included Wrexham church at the 
close of this day and Malpas church early on a later one, proved 
by their dealing with distances the health and strength of the 
active spirits who planned the excursions. On a later day the 
minster-like church of Nantwich, with its exceptionally fine 


defaulter. The Roman 
another day, while Hawarden Castle and church and Gresford 
and Mold churches received due attention. Finally, the Con- 
gress dispersed in a flight afield to the western sun and a treat 
of archeological good things in Conway and Carnarvon Castles, 
Pleasurable, however, as the gathering was, we cannot say that it 
was altogether free from the besetting weakness of all such enter- 
prises, the allowing main and central objects to be shunted by distant 
and inferior attractions. We must note one example of muddle, 
because the responsible men were the local authorities who ought 
to have known the way about their own town. On a certain day 
the special attractions were an address at the Town Hall, an in- 
tion of the Cathedral, which stands just opposite that Town 
» an inspection of a certain church, St. John's, at the other 
end of Chester, and a journey by river, the place of embarkation 
being close to St. John’s—St, John's itself, we may note, is the 
torso of a collegiate church almost of the first rank, Norman 
below and First Poirted above, a church which had moreover 
been the Cathedral of Chester for one episcopate during the 
eleventh century, when a Bishop of Coventry, Lichfield, and 
Chester placed his throne in this city. H VIIL.’s Bish 
of Chester was transferred to the province of York, and recei 
St. Werburgh’s Abbey for cathedral. Them rs had the whim- 
sical perversity to hurry the Congress to St. John’s Church after 
the address in the Town Hall, to waste time there by unsystematic 
talking, to send the party back into the town to inspect the 
Cathedral, and then send them away again to the quay, which lay, 
as we said, close to St. John’s Church, consequence was. 
that the Cathedral was not half seen by a breathless and fidgetty 
audience, Precentor Venables, with much good nature, offered 
to repeat his peripatetic lecture on a later day, when it was su 
that the regulation excursion would not draw. When 
reached his ground he found he had as audience only a handful of 
obscurities, in no way representative of archeology, and so for all 
— purposes Chester Cathedral was not grappled with by the 
hester Archeological Congress. Yet there are problems about 
it which form the very raison @étre of such conclaves. There 


historical, and genealogical material which lies hid in the presses 
which contain the Court Rolls.” The Bishop spoke encouragingly 


is, for instance, a restoration of a chapel by Sir 
Gilbert S on which ever since its construction varying criti- 


| 
| Stalls, was visited, and in the cool of the evening the party 
| climbed the woody, rocky knoll from which the ruins of Beeston 
Castle domineer over the wide plain of Cheshire. Unfor- 
| tunately Mr. G. Clark, whose unrivalled knowledge of castles 
} no one in the Institute dare gainsay, was for this meeting a 
| 
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cism have been freely bandied, and such an opportunity of putting 
it on its formal trial might have been and ought to have been 
taken. As it fell out, we su no one knew, except from 
antecedent knowledge, that such a crux existed. Again, in the 
almost unrivalled choir stalls there is a series of misereres, remark- 
ably fine and singularly well preserved, which might have given 
materials for a very interesting monograph. Yet these were 


passed over in silence, 


YACHTING. 


HE victory of the Jrer over the Genesta in the long run from 
the Solent to Cherbourg and back was justly regarded as 
almost a certainty, and for various reasons was little likely to 
excite enthusiasm. On several occasions, and notably in the match 
round the Isle of Wight, the former proved beyond doubt not only 
that she was the better vessel, but that she was considerably the 
better vessel; and, as her sailing-master rarely makes a mistake 
or throws away a chance, there could be little doubt as to the 
result of the contest unless the Genesta was aided by one of those 
extraordinary strokes of luck which are invariably known as 
“ flukes,” and mentioned with a blessing or a curse as the case 
may be. As it happened, the luck was all the other way; and, 
beating her antagonist with ease, the Jrex wrested from her the 
Brenton Reef and Cape May challenge cups. The conduct of her 
owner in challenging Sir Richard Sutton for them certainly seemed 
to call not send his — vessel 
across the tic, but kept her engaged in comparatively petty 
work at home while the Tatvalvons owner of the Genesta was 
fighting so a battle in American waters, But it has been 
lately stated that Mr. Jameson challenged merely to prevent 
the cups going back to America, where they would have to 
go if the Genesta, at present for sale, were sold to any one 
not a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron. Now one thing is 
uite certain. If the cups go back to America, they are not very 
ely to come to England again. The lesson which Sir Richard 
Sutton taught will have been taken to heart, and it will be found 
racticable to make conditions which will render it hard indeed 
Seon English yacht to gain a victory. The explanation then is 
aes but it seems a pity that it has been so tardily 
offered. 
With the Trex defending a cup a t international match may 
rhaps take place next year in lish waters ; but it is to be 
Pared that there is not much chance of such a contest, as, after 
due consideration, American yachtsmen do not seem to hanker 
for a battle of the kind. Where are the swift American yachts 
which were to come over to win the trophies back to a certainty, 
and also to win the Queen's Cup which, with somewhat excessive 
liberality, Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne offered in a manner not 
likely to be imitated on the other side? Where are the centre- 
boards which were to cross the Atlantic, and show that they 
‘were good sea-going ships, not cockle-shells or racing-machines ? 
Up to the present none of these vessels have been signalled, 
and possibly 1887 may show an equal dearth of combatants. 
Of course courage may rise higher next year; but at present 
there does seem to be some misgiving about sending American 
keel yachts to compete with English yachts of like kind, or 
about trusting the centre-board to the mercies of a summer gale, 
or letting her compete in a race where the enormous advanteges 
which.her construction gives her for light-weather contests are 
counterbalanced by rating. It is one thing to sail in a match 
where the defeat of the stranger yacht is rendered extremely 
probable; another to struggle under equal conditions. It is, 
therefore, permissible to doubt whether the Jrex will have an 
American competitor next year any more than the Genesta has 
had one this year; but some courageous American yachtsman may 
bring his vessel across, and if this is done the match will certainly 
be one of the most interesting ever sailed, as it must either end 
in a victory even more remarkable than that of the America, or 
else bring to a melancholy close thirty-five years of incessant 


vapouring. 
More fortunate than English yachtsmen, the American lovers of 
alt water are to have for a second time an autumnal show, and, 
in all probability, the result will be extremely gratifying to the 
national vanity. The Galatea, which, if somewhat improved b 
alterations during the winter, is still by no means what she shou 
be, has been making slow way across the Atlantic under 
jury rig, while the American yacht-owners, who, to do them 
justice, spare neither trouble nor expense in the matter, have been 
hard at work selecting the best centre-board to fight her. 
The wisdom of renewing the unequal contest may well be 
doubtful, and, with every possible admiration for Lieutenant 
Henn’s courage, it is difficult not to regret his determination to 
fight for the America’s cup, as, in the very likely event of his 
cutter being defeated, the Americans will, naturally enough, 
refuse to believe that she is not the best English yacht. If any 
English yacht was to contend for the cup it should have been 
the Irex, which is not only ewe superior to the Galatea, but 
incontestably the best English racing yacht that ever was 
launched. With so admirable a vessel it might perhaps have 
been well to try even such an unpromising venture as the race 
for the America’s cup; but of course discretion may sometimes be 
the better part of valour, and no owner of a keel yacht can be 
blamed for not competing with centre-boards. In the matches 


usually been handled in a manner which has excited admiration. 
In speaking thus we do not overlook the fact that she had a very 
serious collision with the Marjorie, and that what she did on 
this occasion has been severely condemned in the columns of the 
Times ; but, not being able to speak from personal observation, we 
do not comment in any way on this accident, whi¢h, it may be 
taken for granted, will form the subject of an inquiry before the 
Council of the Y.R.A. Indeed, seeing the nature of the statement 
which has been made, Mr. Jameson will probably court such an in- 
quiry. As was to be expected, she has a long string of prizes, but 
her want of success in some contests has shown the unfairness of 
the method of rating or classifying yachts, somewhat hastily intro- 
duced by the Yacht Racing Association, to the crude nature of 
which we have more than once drawn attention. Various matches 
might be pointed to as proving how hardly the present law bears 
on the owners of yachts of the A class, or, in other words, on 
vessels built for speed, which is usually thought desirable in races 
of all kinds, but, owing to want of space, we can only refer to one, 
which, however, may fairly be regarded as a test match. In the 
race alluded to at the beginning of this article, that of the Royal 
London Yacht Club, sailed round the Island for a Queen’s Cup on 
the 2nd inst., everything seemed in favour of the Jrex, asa leadi 
wind held very fairly true for her throughout the day ; but, thoug’ 
she was sailed with perfect judgment, and showed astonishing 
~_ she failed to take the first prize, having to strike her flag to 
e Neptune, which was somewhere far away in the dim distance 
when she crossed the line. Now there is a limit to handicapping, 
though the Oouncil of the Y.R.A. scarcely seem to think so, and 
the failure of the Zrexr to win on this occasion and on others seems 
to show that the best yacht of the A class is now over-handi- 
capped. Unless, therefore, every incentive towards building fast 
vessels is to be removed, and yacht-racing to be gradually confined 
to dull ships, there ought to be, before next season, some modi- 
fication of the rule which now too often seems to make the race 
all but — for the swift; and it is much to be hoped that the 
matter will receive careful consideration during the winter. 


MR. CHARLES DU-VAL’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


J (gene a tour in India and Ceylon, of which we may expect a 
record that can hardly fail to be amusing, Mr. Charles Du-Val 
has returned to the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, where he is giving 
his clever illustrations of the art of monologue, varied by dance 
and song and recitation. This very versatile and original enter- 
tainment, known as “ Odds and Ends,” has undergone no change 
in respect to the programme or the method of tment, and 
yet its vitality is in no way impaired. With the most meagre 
accessories and entirely unassisted, Mr. Du-Val impersonates a 
variety of humorous characters with extraordinary completeness 
of illusion ; the whole evolution being carried out in a series of 
rapid transitions that offer piquant or diverting contrasts, while in 
each instance the ensemble of voice, gesture, and make-up is 
thoroughly artistic. Between the two parts of Mr. Du-Val’s per- 
formance the Glinka family—those gifted young musicians, 
Katrina, Oscar, and Media by name—give a selection of music 
on violin, viola, and cornet, and are followed by another interlude 
in the entertainment, which comprises some novel and interesting 
mimicry. The Count and Countess Magri and the Baron E. Magri 
may certainly claim to be the “marvellous Lilliputians” of Mr. 
Du-Val’s programme, The Count and the Baron show considerable 
pantomimic power in a short scene entitled “The Poet in Dis- 
tress” ; the Baron’s interpretation of the afflicted bard, who passes 
in a few moments from extreme dejection to frantic joy, is 
decidedly impressive. The Countess is no novice on the platform 
having made the round of the world when the wife of Gener: 
Tom Thumb. All three share in the musical portion of the enter- 
tainment, the Count singing “ Ah, che la morte,” in excellent 
imitation of an operatic tenor, while the Baron produces with his 
fingers and lips a capital imitation of a piccolo accompaniment. 
This display of dexterity is followed by a fencing bout, in which 
the pigmy antagonists make a dashing show, and, after a fiery 
encounter, express their mutual satisfaction by shaking hands in 
the most courteous style. They seem thoroughly conscious that 
“in short measures life may perfsct be,” and enact their little 
parts with a brisk hilarity that is really engaging. 


THE PROPOSED CURRENCY INQUIRY. 


[is to be hoped that the leaders of the Liberal party will not 
adopt towards the proposal for a currency inquiry the attitude 
which they took up in regard to the Commission on Trade 
Depression. The question of the currency is eminently one for 
inquiry. We have had no real investigation of any portion of the 
subject since Mr. Goschen’s Silver Committee. The reference to 
that Committee included only a small e of the questions to be 
threshed out, and a considerable time now elapsed since the 
Committee sat, during which many new facts have come into 
existence, and much that was then o has become clear. If 


we would realize how great is the confusion of mind, the mis- 
interpretation of facts, and the general ignorance on the subject, 
we have but to cast our eyes over the correspondence in the 


round the coast the Jrex has sailed most brilliantly, and has 


weeks past. The corre- 


Times that has been going on for some 
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‘spondence in itself is utterly barren and uninteresting ; but it 
brings clearly before the mind of the reader the conflict of 
opinion, the want of insight, and the narrowness of vision that 


vail even among those who are supposed to give attention to 
SS question, One set of correspondents contend that all our evils 
originate in the substitution of gold for silver by Germany, 
an the closing of their mints against silver the nations of 
‘the Latin Union, and in the refusal of England to agree to bi- 
metallism. In the opinion of these gentlemen, all that is neces- 
sary to set the world right is to find new uses for silver. 
Another set of correspondents argue that there is in fact 
‘no depreciation of silver; that gold has become scarce, and 
‘therefore ite purchasing power has increased; and that what 
we witness is appreciation of gold, not depreciation of silver. 
These gentlemen therefore hold that, if we would but economize 
gold, all would be right. Still another class of correspondents 
maintain that gold is plentiful enough ; that silver has not depre- 
ciated ; but that the ingenuity of man, the extension of rail- 
ways, steamships, and telegraphs, and the growth of wealth and 
population have so decreased the cost of production all the world 
over that prices have necessarily fallen; and that, instead of com- 
plaining of the fall of prices, we should all rejoice because the 
~world is much better off than it was. While the correspondents 
‘thus differ among themselves, they fail to recognize that the de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the precious metals is no new 
phenomenon ; that all through modern history there have been 
variations in the relations of gold and silver to commodities ; that 
at one time prices have fallen and at another risen, They fail, 
therefore, to see that what is going on is a natural and inevitable 
result of a growing civilization, though it is unquestionably more 
rapid during the past few years than it has ever been before— 
-except, perhaps, shortly after the discovery of the South American 
mines, And they do not stop to ask themselves whether the great 
-mechanical inventions of the century may not have an influence in 
accelerating changes that in former centuries had been much more 
slow. The correspondence, in short, furnishes proof of the need 
there is for a full and searching inquiry. The inquiry, however, 
-can neither be thorough nor authoritative if the leaders of one of 
the great parties of the State hold aloof from it. 

With regard to gold, it is to be borne in mind that, when the 
Californian and Australian mines were discovered, a large number 
of the leading nations of the world were under the régime of 
‘inconvertible paper, and that some years afterwards both the 
United States and France were added to the list. The great dis- 
-coveries of gold in California, Australia, and Russia therefore 
came upon the world at a time when gold was less used than it 
“is now, and the use grew less as the years on. In 1873, 
however, Germany began to call in silver and to coin gold, and 
since then it has almost entirely substituted a gold for a silver 
-curre’ France shortly afterwards resumed specie payments ; 
the United States followed suit in 1879; and since then Ttaly has 
also resumed to a large extent in gold. We have now a much 
larger use of gold than we had fifteen or twenty years ago, and, at 
‘the same time, the productiveness of the gold mines of the 
world has fallen off. It is naturally to be assumed that the great 
addition made to the gold supply of the world by the discovery 
-of the Californian and Australian mines must have unduly 
depreciated gold, since the use of the metal was at the time so 
‘much restricted, and it is possible that the increased use of the 
“metal now may have done more than counteract the undue 
‘depreciation between 1860 and 1873. This is a point clearly 
deserving of inquiry. It is true that, in the opinion of experts, 
gold had been appreciating before 1845—in other words, the supply 
of gold had been growing less and less, and consequently the 
\purchasing power of the metal had been rising. The great dis- 
-coveries in Asiatic Russia, in California, and in Australia led to a 
depreciation of the metal, and now it is possible that there may 
again be an appreciation. But it is worth inquiring whether the 
sudden demand by so many countries as a France, the 
United States, and Italy may not have had an undue temporary 
influence. Those demands have now been satisfied, and it is at 
least possible that the annual supply may be sufficient to meet the 
annual demands now that the great, exceptional, and sudden 

demands for this new currency have been satisfied. To ascertain 
the point it will be necessary to inquire not only what is the 
annual production of gold—a matter which is fairly well known— 
but what also is the annual consumption of gold both for monetary 
urposes and forthe arts. Individual students of monetary matters 
io given estimates on these points; but they are clearly matters 
that require a wider collection of facts than is usually within the 
wer of any individual student. But a matter of still more 
terest is the influence of modern inventions upon the standard 
of value. It is the general opinion of geologists that gold exists 
im comparatively small quantities all over the world, and it is 
historically certain that the annual yield of gold throughout 
Civilized times has not been large. The tendency, therefore, of 
& growing civilization is to raise the purchasing power of gold. 
& growing civilization population and wealth both increase 
Tapidly ; the number of commercial transactions in consequence 
dncreases rapidly, and therefore the uses of gold in all ways 
rapidly increase ; but, as the supply is small, and, so far as 
is now known, cannot be greatly increased, the necessary ten- 
dency is for the ing power of gold to rise; and his- 
torically it can be shown that the purchasing power of gold 
has risen, although at certain times, owing to exceptional dis- 
Coveries, the tendency has been held in abeyance. Now, it 


is certain that the great mechanical inventions of the present 
century have greatly stimulated the growth of eyo The 
civilized world has been immensely extended, the population 
of the civilized world has grown pari passu, and the whole 
business of the civilized world has, of course, vastly augmented. 
In consequence of the introduction of railways, steamships, and 
telegraphs, the means of communication, and therefore the number 
of commercial transactions, between country and country have 
es atan unprecedentedly rapid rate. The natural inference would 

that all this must have a great influence upon the relation of 
the precious metals to commodities. And, if the proposed Com- 
mission is to bear fruit, it should direct much of its attention to 
the solution of this question. 

What has been said about gold more or less applies to silver 
likewise ; but there are certain features of the silver portion of the 
inquiry which are distinct. It appears to be certain that silver is 
widely distributed over the world, and apparently the supply can 
be increased very largely at will. Now, as we observed in 
speaking of the 7imes’ correspondence, there are two different views 
of the depreciation of silver. One party holds that, properly 
speaking, silver has not depreciated—that is to say, it has not lost 
any part of its purchasing power in respect of commodities, that 
it has only fallen in relation to gold—and in support of this it 
adduces the fact that silver prices have not risen in India and in 
other silver-using countries. Another party contends that silver 
has fallen in purchasing power. The uses of silver have been 
restricted. Silver is no longer coined as legal tender in Germany, 
and the free mintage of the metal in the Latin Union countries 
has also been suspended for ten or eleven years. At the same 
time, new mines have been discovered, and the production is much 
larger. Therefore this party contends that not only is there ap 
ciation of gold, but that there is aleo depreciation of silver. Now 
the inquiries of a properly constituted Commission would set this 
dispute at rest. And it would ascertain another fact of very much 

ter importance. It is believed, as we observe above, that silver 
is widely distributed all over the world ; and it is alleged that the 
construction of railways in the Western States and Territories of 
the American Union, and likewise in Mexico, has brought several 
of the very richest mines within reach of the markets of the 
world. A great part of the cost of raising silver in old times con- 
sisted in the expense of carrying it to the commercial nations. It 
is found in mountainous districts, accessible only with great diffi-- 
culty, and situated at considerable distances from the sea. The 
construction of railways, however, has greatly lessened the cost of 
conveying silver from the mines to the countries where it is used, 
and therefore it is argued that the cost of mining the silver is 
very much lower now than it formerly was. Again, it is 
asserted that the chemical treatment of the ores has been greatly 
improved of late years, and that consequently the process of ex- 
tracting silver is cheaper than it formerly was. The contention, in 
short, then is that the chemical treatment of the ores has been 
cheapened, and that consequently it is possible to raise silver at 
very much less cost than formerly, and furthermore that the 
expense of carrying the metal from the mines to the ports is very 
touch less; that, as railway extension is carried on and as chemical 
processes improve, this cheapening of the cost of production will 
go on, and that there is scarcely any limit which can be laid down 
to the fall in the price of silver. ir this be so, it is clear that the 
suitability of silver for a standard of value is very much less than 
it is supposed to be. If the cost of production constantly diminishes, 
the price of silver must constantly fluctuate, and therefore its 
suitability for serving as a standard of value grows less and less, 
All these are points very much calling for inquiry, which can be 
fruitfully settled only by a Commission or a Committee that will 
possess the confidence of all parties in the country, 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


es concert season at Covent Garden opened last Saturday 
most successfully with a prodigious programme and a crowded 
house. Notwithstanding the complaints of theatrical managers, 
the attractions of the Exhibition, and the amusing fiction that 
London is empty in August, it is not in the least surprising Mr. 
Freeman ‘Thomas should be able to fill Covent Garden. ‘There 
is always a large public ae respond to the enterprise of an 
experienced manager, and Mr. Thomas thoroughly comprehends 
the situation. As regards music, his position is undisputed ; 
while other forms of entertainment can offer little compe- 
tition, being utterly inadequate to the requirements of a vast 
population, who have rather a hard time, it must be owned, in 
am diversion when so many theatres are closed. The Covent 
Garden concerts are skilfully designed to attract all sections of 
the musical public. Mr. Thomass definition of popular music, 
as illustrated in this week's programmes, shows a wise and liberal 
flexibility. ‘With the best selection of vocalists attainable, with 
Mr. H. Gwyllym Crowe’s fine orchestra, which includes Messrs, 
Carrodus, Nicholson, Doyle, Howell, Radcliff, Mann, and other 
eminent English executants, it were only reasonable to expect 
some of the notions of music for the 

le. To restrict such an orchestra to operatic arrange- 
manta, dance music, and the accompaniment of so: while 
unjust to performers, would — an impolitic distrust of 
the audience. The absorbed crowd who made all promenade 
well-nigh impossible on Wednesday during the interpretation of 
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Beethoven's G major Concerto and Dvordk’s great Symphony in D 
proved how attractive the best music is to a large portion of the 

ublic. Of course there are plenty of people for whom Beethoven 
is a dead language and Wagner an unsolvable enigma; but these 
are amply gratified by a varied and well-chosen selection of lighter 
music, Not less remarkable than the appreciation of the orchestral 
compositions was the fervid recognition of Handel's “ Lascia ch’ io 
pianga,” admirably sung by Mme. Enriquez, and of Mr. McGuckin’s 
fine rendering of the “Prize Song” from Die Meistersinger. 
There was one incident, indeed, that marred these agreeable proofs 
of artistic sensibility in a complex audience. It was nothing less 
than discreditable that Mr. McGuckin should be forced by certain 
boisterous and thoughtless admirers to repeat Wagner's very ex- 
acting song, though we may — the sound a of the 
singer in declining to give an additional song. this rule were 
observed at Covent Garden, we should hear little of the voracious 
demands for encores, which almost wholly proceed from people 
who delight in gaining more than their right, and in extorting 
something which is not inthe bond. Mr. Crowe should set himself 
resolutely against the system by announcing the inevitable curtail- 
ment of the programme if encores are persisted in. Let him threaten 
to omit his popular vocal waltz, That were an heroic remedy, 
though likely enough to be eflicacious. 

Saturday's concert commenced two hours before the customary 
time with the performance of miscellaneous music by the band of 
the Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr. C. Thomas, the pro- 
gramme, including Hartmann’s effective selection from Offenbach, 
an overture by Leutner,a selection from Falka, and a showy march 
by Rosenkranz. Afterwards, the military band was heard in 
combination with Mr. Crowe’s orchestra, the conjunction producing 

ndiose effects in a selection from ZJannhduser and the march 
rom Don Carlos, The instrumental soles, always a welcome 
feature of these concerts, were interesting as exhibiting the in- 
dividuality of the soloists. Ernst’s “Rondo Papageno” is so 
thorough a test of the violinist’s capacity that it is naturally a 
favourite with -Mr. Carrodus, and on Saturday our leading 
violinist’s execution was exceptionally brilliant. Mr. Radcliff’s 
flute solo on Scotch airs was marked by excellent tone and ex- 
omar, the intricate variations being played with delightful 
acility, while Mr. Howard Reynolds by his cornet solo, Schubert's 
“Serenade,” experienced the usual penalty of pularity. With 
the exception of the old air, “My faithful Johnnie,” sung by 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling to Resthoven's accompaniments, the 
vocal solos comprised nothing out of the ordinary lines of concert 
ferdi’s “ Ernani involami” was sung by Mme, 
éléne Crosmond with true dramatic expression, and Signor 
Foli’s vigorous rendering of Mendelssohn's “ I'm a Roamer” met 
with the success the singer and the song always command. 
The experience of the last two seasons has led the Covent 
Garden promenaders. to look to Mr. Gwyllym Crowe for a 
fresh composition this year, and the new vocal waltz, “ Little 
Sailors,” sung by Mr. Steadman’s youthful choir, may be said to 
fulfil all expectations. Like its predecessors, “ Little Sailors” 
possesses a measure of insinuating tunefulness, is cleverly 
instrumented, and almost aggressive in the persuasive quality of 
its melody. Itis probably destined, like ‘“ Fairie Voices,” to find 
its way with incredible rapidity to the remotest corners of the 
kingdom, there to bewitch provincial fairs and regattas or to lure 
the whistling yokel to agitate the whole countryside by his 
desperate counterfeiting. ‘The fact that Mr. Crowe's waltz is not 
entirely free from reminiscences of tolerably familiar nautical airs 
will perhaps accelerate its progress through the land. However 
this may be, there can be no question as to its imminent popularity, 
and the thoughtful student, desirous of estimating aright the 
scope and limitations of music for the people, cannot do better 
than visit Covent Garden some evening when the programme is of 
the most comprehensive character. The endeavour to do justice 
to every item of the concert, not to speak of the pure delight of 
hearing in one evening works of art so diverse as a Beethoven 
symphony and Mr. Crowe's vocal waltz, is assuredly one of the 
ae bracing exercises that could be prescribed for the intellectual 

ties, 


THE RE-UNION OF THE UNITED. 
(Air from Lucia di Labouchere.) 


wr says that the Liberal party is shattered, 

And talks of two irreconcilable bands ? 

Why, this is nought else than the nonsense that’s chattered 
By ignorant quidnuncs “ with time on their hands.” 


One glance at the ranks 
Of our solid phalanx 
Should confound those ridiculous gulls ; 
Since we offer, I say, 
An unbroken array— 
Well—in everything else but our skulls. 


These, too, were but smashed through a miscalculation 
Of strength in applying our preciousest balms, 

While the smacks that you hear with but little cessation 
Proceed from applausive, not militant, palms. 


No defiance is meant 
By that fierce-looking gent 
Who has turned, and is trailing, his coat, 
While my friend on my right 
(Though he clutches too tight) : 
Will anon take his hand from my throat. 


But if any more proof of our union were wanted, 
A sceptic might find him enough and to spare 

In the space in my columns that daily is granted 
To counsels of wisdom from H. Labouchere. 


It must surely be clear 
That our forces cohere 
With a strength no dissension can strain, 
a a counsellor sage 
ills a newspaper page 
With his plan to unite them again. 


See he graciously turns to the Unionist party 
(To call them this once by their meaningless name), 
And in brotherly accents, frank, friendly, and hearty, 
He bids them admit themselves solely to blame. 


“ You're the traitors I say "— 
That's his genial way— 
‘“‘ The apostates are you and not we 
And since it’s 
You’ve abandoned our creed, 
Let us see what that creed may be.” 


Simplicity’s self is the plan he proposes, 

Sweet compromise rules it ; to this it amounts :— 
That he does not object to the counting of noses, 

So long as he chooses the noses he counts. 


Let the point be referred 
To that body we heard 
Expounding but lately the Liberal mind ; 
It is they should proceed 
To determine the creed 
Which, we know, they've already defined. 


“Tf you think this,” he adds, “ is prejudging the issue, 
Or fancy it furthers my personal ends, 
I present to you this—for I seek not to dish you— 
‘o take or to leave it, my renegade friends. 


Let the Caucussers seel 
Each political clique 
Who took part in appointing the batch, 
And request them straightway 
To ensure you fair play, 
By electing another to match.” 


We believe that seceders most heated and heady, 
If thus met half-way would go down on their knees, 
And we hold that a party united —- 
Might fairly unite on conditions like these. 
Let the one then be one 
(Which may promptly be done), 
And in unity ever remain! 
And I cling to the view 
That what never was two 
Should no longer continue in twain. 


— 
— 


REVIEWS. 


BOOKS ON EDINBURGH.* 


Deedee ye just now is “in particular notice” as the sick- 
nurse said, but she meant in articulo mortis, which is of evil 
and needless omen. First Edinburgh has had her Exhibitio 
which is a very pleasant place for people who like exhibitions, an 
the reconstruction of “Old Edinburgh” is quite as clever as 
“ Old London” in South Kensington. Then Edinburgh enjoyed 
Mr. Gladstone, in his rarest mood, and nearl pean ar, te in her 
ill-regulated enthusiasm. Next she smote the Southron and the 
alien, and preferred her local Mr. Wallace to. Mr. Goschen. This 
was one of the noblest moments in the history of Edinburgh. 
Finally, Her Majesty is visiting Holyrood this week, “ 
unhappy palace of her race,” and the beautiful town is certain 
to be crowded with tourists. Probably this constellation of 
triumphant events has been the cause of so much printing of 
books concerned with Edinburgh, her monuments, and her ‘his- 
toric past. The town, among many other advan , is rich 
in old book-shops, and some of the antiquarian bibliopoles are 
also publishers, who take a pride in their city, and bring out 
handsome and curious volumes. Mr. Nimmo (a Scotch name, 
but a London house) produces Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood 


* Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood in the Days of our Grandfathers. 
London: Nimmo. 1886. 

Edinburgh Past and Present. By J. B. Gillies, Edinburgh: Oliphant, 

College Lays. Edinburgh: McLachlan & Stewart. 1886. 

Old Edinburgh Belles and Beaux, Edinburgh: Paterson. 1886. 


Criminals, and Beggars, Edinburgh Paterson. 
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in the Days of our Grandfathers—that is, roughly speaking, in the 
_ days of Scott. Grandfathers offer but a fluctuating date; there 
are middl people whose grandfathers fought at Culloden, 
and others whose grandfathers were boys that took off their caps, 
like Dr. John Brown, to Sir Walter in Princes Street. Mr. 
Gowans, the author of the volume before us, is scarcely to be con- 

tulated on its blue cover, with an outline of Holyrood and 
studies of British warriors in scarlet. The pictures are copies of 
Shepherd's views, designed in 1830, and now it appears “rare” 
and “ much prized by book collectors.” The first view, Edinburgh 
from Oraigleith, shows how active the builder has been in the last 
fifty years. The heavy spire of the Episcopal Cathedral is enjoy- 
ably absent. The Castle, from the Vennel, is a clever and pictu- 
resque design. Mr. Gowans's description of the Castle is neces- 
sarily brief; in fact, he has not much room to be picturesque or 
interesting, even about Major Weir, that “most ungentleman- 
like ch »” as Scott’s friend Erskine called him; “the 
Major was a disgusting fellow.” Yet the Major would come 
very well into an historical novel by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who 
can make all these dry bones live. No artist can do much 
with Heriot’s Hospital, but here it is in all its glory, and far 
more agreeable a view, after all, than the Bank of Scotland. But 
why does Mr. Gowans omit the legendary Begbie? The other 
lions, old and new (the new very tame), are cleverly sketched, and 
Merchiston Castle certainly looked more feudal fifty years ago 
than it does now as a boarding-school, or “a private high-class 
academy,” as our author calls it. There is a picture of Shirley's 
“ Hermitage,” a c ing view, and we are reminded by Mr. 
Gowans that Shirley has convinced Her Majesty “ of poor Queen 
Mary’s innocence of the terrible crimes so cruelly and unjustly laid 
to her charge.” Believers in ye Queen Mary’s innocence had 
better shun the arguments on the other side, as cruelly, if not un- 
justly, stated by Mr. Swinburne. Altogether this is a pretty and 
interesting book for people who keep drawing-room tables and 
volumes thereon. 

Mr. Gillies’s Edinburgh Past and Present boasts one hundred and 
fifty illustrations, of no great freshness nor merit. “The Old 
Town” (p. 95) is a very queer kind of nocturne, like a sketch of 
Doré’s omitted from the Contes Drolatiques, and rather befogged 
and bemused. Mr. Gillies defends (unnecessarily) a Scotsman’s 
pride in Edinburgh thus :—“ Boasting in such a case is, therefore, 
excusable, because it is rejoicing in the delights the Creator has 
left on this fallen earth to be a memory of the Paradise that is 
lost, and a promise of the Paradise that is to be regained.” 
Perhaps this may suffice as an example of the style of Mr. Gillies. 
But no one can make the history of Edinburgh uninteresting. We 
learn from Mr. Gillies that Tennis fell on evil days in Scotland as 
in France, The Holyrood Court, used by James IV., “ was fitted 
up asa theatre by James VI. and James VII.” Here, too, we 
have the inscription on the Cross, the Cross celebrated A summo 
homine Gualtero Scott (summus homo is good) and restored a 
summo homine (but it does not say so) Gul: E. Gladstone. Oh, 
Walter and William, what an imaginary dialogue between you 
might be written ! 

Enough of prose. The poets of the Colleges of Edinburgh are 
represented in a collection called Lays, These verses are 
the children of revelry ; “ without thee,” says the Homeric hymn 
to Dionysus, “ can none make sweet song.” The English tramp’s 
ballad also declares 


I never did meet with a si t, 


Convivial Edinburgh has always taken a pull at any liquor that 
was handy, and her jolly professional classes have soared into 
self-taught minstrelsy. Very self-taught, if inadequate, is the 
melody of lines like these :— 
That Club which for many long years has embraced 
The élite of physicians and surgeons, 
Discourses with freedom elsewhere quite unknown, 
Unless in these sermons of Spurgeon’s. 


What verses! what humour! Dr. Andrew Wood is responsible 
for both. Many of the other songs (chiefly of local interest) 
make up by quantity for what they lack in quality. It were cruel 
to quote several of them. The “Lay of the Salmon,” by Sir 
Douglas Maclagan, though long, very long, has this excellent 


verse :— 

I ance was dinin’ i’ the toon, 
Whar a’ thing is sae braw, man, 

An’ there I saw a Lunnon loon 
Eat labster sauce wi’ saumon. 

Wae’s me that sic a slaister suid 
Gang into mortal maw, man ; 

To fyle the stamac, spile the fuid, 
An’ siccan fuid as saumon. 

Professor Blackie is here with his singing robes about him. 
“Dash along, smash along,” exclaims this lyrist in a botanical 
ditty rood gre ng so long as the Iliad. More to the purpose, 
very m more, is the lay of “McTavish and the Queen 
A amapaae ” by him who sang the ‘Phairshon and his pride and 

I will sing you son 

To pac tingle, 
They were made by me, 

Ossian, son of Fingal, 
In honour of a chief 

Called Forquhard Mhor-Mactavish ; 
To whom the ladies were 

Of their attentions lavish 


But the rest of this, a fragment merely, finished by Dr. Gillespie, is 
unworthy of Aytoun. 

The impression made by these mirthful efforts is one of deep 
and abiding melancholy. Many Scotchmen have sung a good 
song—Aytoun, for example, and Lord Neaves and Sheriff 
Nicholson—but the doctors do not seem to have the hang of it. 
Professor Blackie is the most tuneful contributor, and Professor 
Blackie is not a doctor. At best the lays may be tolerable when 
“ toddy is hot in the brain,” or they might have lived a brief da 
in the Scotsman, But ina volume they would depress a medi 
student, and are quite heart-breaking to any poor child of Nature 
and of the Muses. 

Much more diverting than the medical high jinks are two little 
shilling books, Old Edinburgh Pedlars, Beggars, and Criminals, 
and Old Edinburgh Beaux and Belles. These records of 
“ characters” of the last century are illustrated with rude copies 
of rude contemporary caricatures. Here we have vendors of salt 
and of roasting-jacks, and blue-gown beggars, and eminent local 
idiots, and Dr. Syntax and Burke and Hare, again “very un- 
gentlemanlike characters.” The prettiest of the belles, in their 
curious old fripperies, is Clarinda, Burns's flame, represented in 
a black silhouette, which Burns meant to wear ina pin. There 
are also caricatures and anecdotes of many persons famous in old 
— society, The pamphlets are diverting and wonderfully 
cheap. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


a average novel is such a poor, ill-favoured thing that, by 

comparison, a book like Demos appears to be almost a great 
work. It has many faults; but it has great merits. The author, 
who elects to remain anonymous, is, to begin with, remarkably 
well acquainted with his subject; he has, moreover, the judicial 
mind, and is incapable of misdirected enthusiasm; he knows his 
men and women by heart, but he handles them with an impartial 
sternness of purpose which, in these days of prejudice and special 
pleading, is uncommon enough to have something of the charm of 
novelty. Another good point about him is that, unlike the run of 
modern novelists, French and English alike, he is sparing of com- 
mentary and elucidation; he loves to make his people explain 
themselves ; out of their own mouths are they presented, and by 
their peculiar actions are they beatified or damned. Yet another 
quality of his work is sincerity ; it is his aim to speak the truth, 
and to speak it of all and sundry; he is not afraid to convict his 
heroine of weakness, nor does he in any way incline to dissemble 
the good side of his wicked heroes. Last of all, it is to be noted 
that his sympathies are altogether with moral and intellectual 
beauty ; he has given us a couple of heroines—one lovely, elegant, 
accomplished, well born ; the other poor, lowly, plain, forsaken, 
disappointed—and if one be preferable to the other (which is 
doubtful), that one is not the fairer and the more obviously heroic. 
It is plain, indeed, that he is a writer to whom we may look for 
much, and not be disappointed. It seems unquestionable that 
Demos is a first book; it is certain that first books fuller of 
promise and performance are few. 

The subject is Socialism, and Socialism as it exists in | 
London. From acheap suburb do the personages proceed; a 
they have the characteristics of their circumstances. They have 
their good points, of course; but the impression they produce 
is eminently one of “ underbredness” and vulgarity. They 
are true children of Demos, true scions of the mob, incapable 
of simple, single-minded devotion to an ideal; vain, jealous, 
egoistic, narrow; ambitious above all of personal pre-eminence ; 
practising Socialism and the gospel of humanity, not for honour's 
sake or on the inspiration of faith, but, whether corsciously or the 
reverse, simply as a form of the Struggle for Existence. Dick 
Mutimer, the Socialist hero, is a strong man in his way, and in 
his way by no means a bad fellow. But he is what his environ- 
ment has made him ; “ vulgarity cleaves to him as an hereditary 
odour”; at his highest he is no better than a fireman in pro- 
motion; he is a type of subaltern humanity, and could never be 
anything stronger or better; as compared with his di 
sweetheart, Emma Vine, or even with his bitter, unrelent- 
ing, stanch old mother, he is almost abject. Beside the sweet 
and patient virtue of the one and the soured implacable ho 
of the other his best qualities are seen to be contemptible, It is 
by the heart alone that social regeneration is possible; it is in the 
heart alone that its essential elements are generated. This the 
author of Demos has seen; and this he has discovered to his 
public with an intimacy of knowledge and a fulness of illustration 
that should secure his book the attention of every intelligent man 
and woman in the country, 

To have written Rudder Grange is much; it is a book that 
few could produce, and that most would be proud to sign. The 
difficulty is that the og eg toe of the position are enormous, 
We know Pomona and Lord Edward and the Lodger; and we 
have a sort of right to expect that their successors shall be worthy 
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of them. If they are not, then so much the worse for the 
author; he must take the consequences of his success, and, should 
he fail at all, fail doubly. This is what he is felt to have done in 
The Late Mrs. Null. Itis a clever, whimsical, amusing book; but 
for the author of Rudder Grange it is a thing of no account at all. 
The central situation is certainly comic—in the refined, elaborate, 
artificial way in which certain things American are comic; 
but it somehow fails of its effect. The personages are ingeniously 
fresh ; but they are no more. The writing is neat and pretty and 
intelligent; but that is all. If it were not for a fantastic old 
‘woman and some apt and pleasant sketches of negro life and 
character, one might yawn over the book as over The Portrait 
of a Lady itself. It is all so clever; and the cleverness is to so 
little purpose! One is tempted to ask “ what amazing devil ” has 
come between Mr. Stockton and his ideal; what Bostonian fiend 
has thus diverted him from the right way to success, and so played 
havoc with his intelligence that he should have misused it so care- 
fully as in The Late Mrs. Null. The suspicion remains, of course, 
that he is a one-book man—that he has shot his bolt and said his 
say, and may now relapse into silence. But the suspicion is so 
cruel, and Rudder Grange is so likeable and charming a book, that 
one ends, in a fine glow of repentance, by believing that The Late 
Mrs. Null has never existed (which in a certain sense she never 
has), and that Mr. Stockton’s next novel must, by the law of 
evolution, be an improvement on the epic of Pomona. 

Major Griffiths, in The Thin Red Line, has fallen between a 
pair of stools—the novel of mystery and the novel of militar 
adventure. Between Fortuné du Boisgobey, on the one hand, 
and Mr. James Grant on the other, he has not exactly secured 
a firm position. He opens, like the great and good Fortuné, 
with a mysterious murder; and he wanders away into the 
Crimea, where he makes us acquainted with Raglan and Pelissier 
and Todleben, paints us the Alma and Inkermann, sketches 
the humours of “ Mother Charcoal” and Valetta Joe, and works 
his hero, under our very eyes, from a state of non-commis- 
sioned officership to the glory of a captaincy, after the manner 
of the author of Jack Hilton and The Romance of War. Of course 
he does not altogether abandon his Fortuné in the interval. On the 
contrary, he creates for us a “splendid” aventuriére—Cyprienne, 
the name of her—who commits, as far as can be discovered, every 
crime in the calendar but the crime of unchastity ; he pairs her off 
with a worthy Russian, who passes for a Frenchman and an English 
journalist at pleasure, and who is really a murderer, a forger, a 
gambler, and (what is worst of all) a Spy; and he mixes up the 
couple with a Spanish maiden, who follows her true love to the 
Crimea in male attire, like the “ lady fair and free ” of the ballad, 
and with a mysterious non-commissioned officer, who is also an 
Injured Husband, and as such is prepared to play the devil with 
Cyprienne and her associate on the shortest notice. That, with 
all this effect, he is not quite successful or amusing, is less his 
fauit than his misfortune. 

But (it must be added) if The Thin Red Line is dull, the 
book called Delamere is tenfold duller. It was written on 
plates of lead (one is constrained to believe), in an ink of poppy 
and mandragora, and with a pen cut from the sleepiest hemlock. 
It has no redeeming virtue. If Quevedo’s grim fantasy could 
be applied to Mudie’s, the function of Delamere would be never 
to hear the Last Trumpet, but to sleep, unconscious of the neces- 
sity of awakening, throughout the span of eternity. It is not to 
be read at all. The most daring reader blunders and is confused 
before its awful capacity of tedium; beside it the blankest pages 
of Romola are eloquent, the vaguest passages of John Inglesant 
inspired. There is nothing to be gleaned from it save that the 
heroine is called Fleurette, that she is “ kep’ out of her rights,” 
and that the hero, Donald Stamer, believes himself in love with 
her, and is actually in love with her widowed aunt by marriage, 
the gracious, the consumptive, the undecided Evelyn De Ruthvyn, 
whose brother, Bernard Waldstein, is (by the way) in love with 
Fleurette to the extent of committing crimes for her. Another 
obvious feature of the book is that the type is large and the page 
~small; and yet another, that one can forget it, as it had never 
been, five minutes after one has reached the last page and there- 
with the welcome words, “ Taz Enp.” 


WAY’S ILIAD.* 


ges first six books of this version have already been before us; 
the continuation has the same merits and the same draw- 
backs. At their best the merits are such as to place Mr. Way's 
performance in the first rank of Homeric translations, At their 
worst the drawbacks may be summed up as the use of methods 
which are not yet thoroughly naturalized in English poetry, and 
of which it is therefore impossible to say how they will strike the 
next generation. It may be that our language will finally assimi- 
late the diction of Sigurd the Volsung. If so, Mr. Way will 
be largely justified. It may be, on the other hand, that this 
form will seem to our grandsons as perversely Scandinavian and 
archaistic as the form of Pope seems to us perversely modern and 
‘Latinized. In that case Mr. Way's Homer will stand well among 
the curious and interesting experiments of translation, but will 
hardly do more. Such is the hazard, about an even one, as far as 
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we can guess, to which Mr. Way has committed his fortune with 
terity. We do not overlook the main point of difference 
tween a conscious experiment of this kind and the unthinking 
adoption of the fashion of the translator's own time. The struc- 
ture and movement of the eighteenth-century heroic couplet are 
absolutely un-Homeric ; the manner of the Sagas as represented by 
Sir G. Dasent, or adapted by Mr. Morris, has many and striking 
Homeric analogies. Mr. Way’s experiment is therefore a fair one, 
and our good wishes go with it. t we cannot answer for our 
children. Leaving that issue to be determined as it may, we have 
to consider the troubles which are common in their several manners 
and degrees to all translators, Homer gives us the perfect exemplar 
of rapid movement carried on with continuous harmony. There 
is a simple and uniform dignity never wanting in his infinite 
variety. As in the English Bible, this effect is aided and 
enhanced by the recurrence of certain formulas, epithets, and 
introductory phrases. But such a recurrence is common enough 
in itself, and in many of its forms is unimpressive. The total 
result comes of a felicitous conjunction which is possible only at 
certain periods of language and art. How to reproduce or reflect 
the Homeric conditions is a problem not capable of perfect solu- 
tion, or soluble only when a poetic genius of the first order, 
uipped with excellent scholarship, shall devote itself to serve 
omer. For English writers and readers the prose of the Bible 
of 1611 suggests one approximate solution, perhaps the best yet 
known; and of this we are as fully in possession as we can 
expect to be. Something of the speed and momentum are 
inevitably lost, but the simplicity and dignity are maintained. In 
verse there are dangers every way. Do we fix our aim on the 
dignity of Homer? we shall become turgid or frigidly see 
on the simplicity ? we shall produce a dull metrical paraphrase 
inferior at all points to a good prose translation ; on the rapidity 
and variety? we may get a brilliant and picturesque copy, but 
without the vital touch of the master. e constant elements 
which in the original form a kind of background to the changing 
action will become obtrusive, as a copy from a great master's 
painting or drawing is often made an involuntary caricature by 
over-much anxiety to mark the points of his _ Those who 
have compared a certain head of Michael Angelo’s in the Taylor 
Gallery at Oxford with a clever copy of it exhibited in the same 
room will know precisely what is the r we mean to signify. 
This danger, always present to the translator, is aggravated by 
the exigencies of rhyme. Uniformity of rendering becomes all 
but impossible, and even the most innocent variety in the rendering 
of a set phrase or epithet catches the ear with a sort of factitious- 
importance and disturbs the main current. 

r. Way’s version is never bald or frigid, or pompous; but it is 
not free from the sins of restlessness and misp. picturesque- 
ness. The constant epithet of Hector, copv@aiodos, is an example. 
It is represented in half a dozen different ways, all of them too 
conspicuous. “ Lord of the helmet of flame” is as passable as 
any ; the worst of all, and perhaps the worst thing Mr. Way. has 
produced altogether, is “ lightning-morioned.” This is exactly 
what we do not want in Homeric translation; it is the movement 
of a cross chopping sea where a long wave should Moreover, 
there is nothing about lightning in the Greek. Mr. Way, how- 
ever, is too fond of thunder and lightning; witness his treatment 
of é8pcuos, which almost always drags in thunder somehow. We 
are not aware of any justification for this, etymological or tradi- 
tional. Often the word carries a sense of combined mass and 
speed; the rush of a spear, the — of a weighty stone, are 
among its appropriate subjects. In such a context we might 
perhaps not quarrel with foudroyant as a French equivalent, 
though the epithet is also applied to persons. But from this to 
writing “ thunderbolt-spear ” in English is very far. “ Impetuous ” 
or “ forceful” is more nearly on the right level. “Thunderfoct 
steeds ” for povuxas is even less excusable. A translator's 
office is to teach the reader to appreciate Homeric simplicity, not 
to disguise it by picturesque exaggeration. 

Mr. Gladstone dealt with some well-known passages in a 
volume of translations published many years ago. We do not 
think his metre would bear up the weight of Homer for a long 
stretch, nor do we forget that the translator who confines himself 
to a few specimens of his own choosing has otherwise 
advantages over those who face the undertaking as a whole. 
Still we may find instruction in comparing one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pieces with Mr. Way’s version of the same lines, The opening of 
the battle in the eleventh book (Il. xi. 67-83) is thus given by 
Mr. Way :— 

And as overagainst each other the reapers band by band 
Go driving the swath of barley or wheat through the furrowed land 
Of a wealthy man, and the sheaves fall thick to the sickle’s sweep, 

Even so did Achaians and Trojans each on the other leap 

Destroying ; they dreamed not of ruinous flight, nor these nor those. 

And the battle was equal-poised, and as wolves men rushed at their foes. 
And Discord groaning-fraught was exulting that havoc to see, 

For none of the Deathless was there with the fighters, but only she. 

Nay, amidst them was none of the rest of the Gods, but at peace they 


were, 
Sitting their halls within, where the palace builded fair 

Of each on the ridge-scarred folds of Olympus rose: and they railed’ 
Bitterly each and all on Kronion the Cloudrack-veiled 

That he willed to vouchsafe to the Trojans glory, yet nowise quailed 
Allfather, nor recked of their indignation, but throned apart 

Alone in his glorious majesty sat with triumphant h 

ae Ne oe on the Trojans’ town, on Achaia’s ships by the main, 

On the bickering glitter of brass, oa the slayers and them that were slain. 


Here the first half is exce'lent; but “ridge-searred folds of 
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Olympus” for the simple rriyas OvAU of the Greek is one of 
the tions of accessories of which we complain as distract- 
an misleading. “ Cloudrack-veiled” is clumsy, and also too 
heavy for its | wy and “quailed” is too strong a word. Homer 
only says (if he does say it here, for the lines are bracketed in 
oakein editions) that Zeus did not care (as he ——_ have cared) ; 
he does not go out of the way to deny impossible suppositions. 
Not all the gods of Olympus together could make the Homeric 
Zeus quail. There is an undefined scheme of destiny, not beyond 
his power, but in some way more august than even himself, which 
he may be sorely tempted to break, but feels bound to respect, as 
we learn by his dialogue with Hera concerning the fate of 
on. But that is quite another matter. “ Achaia’s shi 
by the main” (vias ’Ayaov) is drawn out for the rhyme’s sake 
into an idle phrase. Where else could the ships be? It is a 
minute point that Mr. Way, like the majority of translators, 
persists in the conventional rendering of yadxés by “ brass,” which 
must convey a wholly wrong image to readers unversed in 
archeology. 
Now for Mr. Gladstone :— 
As in some rich man’s domain 
The reapers drawn in rows 
Right down the furrows shear the grain, 
And still their labour grows, 
And thick the armfuls fall as rain ; 
So Trojan and Achwan might 
Each on the other leapt ; 
None turned from fight to curséd flight, 
But even battle kept. 
They raged like wolves, With deadly smile 
_ Feil Strife sate lowering by the while ; 
She singly of the gods was there, 
The rest abode in upper air; 
Deep-valed Olympus all enshrouds, 
Each in his beauteous palace calm, 
Each blaming Zeus, the Fing of clouds, 
Who willed to Troy the victor’s 
The Sire he held their murmurs light, 
And drawing far away, 
He sate, exulting in his might, 
And overlooked the bay, 
The ships of the Achwans, 
The city on the plain, 
The flashing of the brazen arms, 
The slayers and the slain. 
One distinct blot has to be noted, the feeble and inappropriate 
“ victor's palm ”—again a sacrifice of poetry to rhyme. Otherwise 
the Homeric tone and proportion are much better preserved than 
by Mr. Way. “ Deep-valed Olympus,” “ king of clouds,” “held 
their murmurs light,” keep the just and even course of simple 
dignity. Chapman, too, has in this place some of his swift 
es:— 
None stooped to any fainting thought of foul inglorious fli 
But equal bore ad up and fared wolves fight 
He cared not, but, enthroned apart, triumphant sat in sway 
Of his free power . . . 
If Chapman were always like this, we should hardly seek further. 
On the whole, we are of opinion that Mr. Way’s Homer is 
capable, with revision and somewhat stern correction of the 
manifest faults we have pointed out, of being made the best 
metrical version we have. In the point of metrical form it has 
advanced on all its predecessors. But an important step remains 
to be taken, if it can; to shake off the compulsion of rhyme, 
which seems to lead even the best of translators into trouble. 
Ten-syllabled blank verse, we take leave to think, will not do. 
Attempts at English hexameters, we think with some contidence, 
will not do, thouzh some have thought otherwise. Now Mr. 
Way’s metre comes very near, in length, volume, and movement, 
to being a genuine English equivalent for the Greek hexameter. 
The question is whether the poetical loss of rhyme can by some 
formal modification be compensated so as to ve the translator 


of a constant temptation. 


FOUR BOOKS ON THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY.* 


HE conspicuous failure of most of the “modern rivals” of 
Euclid is, without doubt, largely due to the fact that their 
knowledge of geometry is derived solely from his Elements. If 
the work of the master geometrician is to be superseded, it can 
only be replaced by the efforts of one who is thoroughly familiar 
with the results of modern geometrical research. That research 
has made it abundantly clear that those who know only of the 
metrical geometry of Euclid, and are unacquainted with the more 
general, and therefore more simple, projective geometry, have but 
a one-sided view of the matter, and lay stress on properties 
which are as accidental as the colours with which the various 
lines of their geometrical diagrams happen to be printed. It 
must be admitted, it is true, that many of the conceptions 
of the geometrician of the present day offer difficulties which 
would render it impossible to substitute in our elementary 
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text-books projective geometry, pure and simple, for the metrical 
geometry which now holds the field ; but those conceptions are 
to the expert clear and definite, and must, if kept carefully in. 
view, materially assist in the excision of ideas and definitions 
which are vague or unnecessary. An elementary book which 
takes projective geometry as its basis, and deviates into metrical. 
aes only so far as is absolutely essential, would, we think, 

far more likely to meet modern requirements, than one which 
is merely an attempt to “improve” Euclid. 

We confess to having had some expectation that in the Elements 
( 5 Professor Halsted of the University of Texas: 

London : illan & Co, 1886), who is known to be well 
acquainted with the bibliography of the higher flights of the modern. 
metrician, we should find some advance in the direction we 
ave indicated. The preface certainly did not diminish that. 
expectation, but the body of the work did so ily. 
out to be an improvement (f) on Euclid of the most ordinary 
description, the greater part being nothing but Euclid re-arranged. 
and revised in accordance with Professor Halsted’s notions of 
what is better than the original. There are a number of new 
words introduced, but modern geometry is dismissed in six pages 
of large —_ which it would have been far better to omit alto~ 
gether, they are so ridiculously inadequate, We can scarcely 
su that the book will obtain any foothold in this country, 
Until the importance of projective geometry is generally appre~ 
ciated, the wisest course seems to be to recognize the position to 
which Euclid has attained, and, if the sacrilegious hand must 
meddle, to restrict its operations within the narrowest possible 
limits. Mr. R. C.J, Nixon’s Euclid Revised (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1886) is by no means free from the meddlesome touch of 
the “ modern rival,” but the author certainly goes a long way 
towards disarming objections by the course he has taken of refus~ 
ing to alter the order or numbering of Euclid’s propositions, or his 
general mode of proof except in one or two instances where com- 
pactness and simplicity are obtained by the alteration. Where 
revisions or modifications of Euclid’s modes of construction on 
proof have been introduced, they are in general judicious :— 

The modifications of proof have been made solely for the sake of greater 
brevity, clearness, and simplicity. They are all strictly in accordance with 
Euclid’s order and methods. In making these changes the editor has not 
been guided by @ ee considerations of what might, could, would, or 
should be thought improvements; but by what he himself has (in many 
years’ yy ayers: actually found to be clearer, and to present fewer obsta- 
cles to a large number of learners of very varied age and mental calibre. 


We must, however, emphatically dissent from Mr, Nixon's treat- 
ment of Book I., Proposition Il, If we place the extremities of a 
pair of compasses on two points in a plane, we can by describing 
arcs of circles, first with one extremity, then with the other, then 
with the first again, and so on, bring the extremities to two new 
points in the plane; but, however often we repeat the operation, we 
can never, except by accident, bring either extremity to a specified 
int. The process described is that to which Euclid limits himself in 

is use of the compasses, He might, no doubt, have claimed 
greater latitude, and have moved both extremities simultaneously, 
and thus have brought either to any specified point in the plane. 
He did not, however, do so, because it was quite unnecessary, as 
he could arrive at the desired result by Book 1., Proposition II. 
Now Mr. Nixon points out that we can get the extremities of 
the com from two points to two others in the mode de- 
scribed ; but, failing to see that we cannot select a specified point 
to be one of the latter, he says that the proposition in question 
i and its inclusion illogical, and therefore strikes it 


is 
out. We strongly advise him to restore it; he will find that it 
will take up far less space than the very illogical reason he gives 


for its omission. A word of praise is due to the excel- 
lent collection of addenda, which is particularly rich in examples 
of modern developments of the geometry of the straight line 
and circle. We would call Mr. Nixon's attention to a slight but 
not unimportant omission. An illustration is given of the special 
case of Pascal’s theorem in which the conic is a circle, but we miss 
the interesting and symmetrical nine-line figure which results 
when the conic is replaced by a pair of straight lines, Of the 
srqpe get-up of the book we may speak in the highest terms. 
t is printed with type of remarkable distinctness, and there is no 
attempt to economize space by crowding the sentences into long 
paragraphs ; everything is sacrificed to clearness, Exception ma 
taken to the very free use of symbols, but as only such symbo: 
are employed as can be immediately replaced by words, the pupil 
can reasonably be required to use ordinary English when writing 
out what he has learned. The figures are admirable, and the 
whole appearance of the work is highly attractive. 

There is nothing either in the preface or the body of the Rev. 
A. D. Capel’s Common-Sense Euclid (London: Joseph Hughes. 
1886) to indicate why it is so designated; but there are exhibi- 
tions in abundance of an absence of common sense. The figures 
are all huddled together at the end of the book, so as to necessitate 

positions is into long paragra: con 
in the same type. The breckets which 2 
— to a. these remarks from the rest of the text, and 
to show that the student “would not be expected to reproduce 
them in examination,” are sometimes omi or inserted in the 
wrong places; and the remarks themselves are often frivolous. 


The ex tions of the definitions are astounding. Thus :— 
A point is that which has no parts, or which has no tude. This 
means, we do not consider its magnitude, but simply its tions, 
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In other words, “A point is that which has magnitude; but 
we do not consider that, but only its positions ; the less said about 
its parts the better.” We are curious to know how many posi- 
tions an Euclidean point has. It is quite refreshing to learn 
what common sense has to say as to the nature of Euclid’s 
axioms :— 

As in the postulates Euclid demands the use of a ruler and a pair of 

compasses, so in the axioms he demands acquiescence in certain truths 
which are so true that they can’t be proved. 
But why? Oh! why has Mr. Capel omitted to point out (in 
brackets, so that the student may not reproduce it in exami- 
nation) the different degrees of falsity of the several theorems, as 
evidenced by the varying amounts of proof involved in them ? 

The idea of Mr. R. Webb's Definitions of Euclid, with Explana- 
tions and Exercises (London: G. Bell & Sons, 1886) is excellent. 
The intention is to give the beginner simple illustrations and 
explanations of the definitions, postulates, and axioms, so that 
he may acquire an intelligent apprehension of their meaning, in 
place of merely learning them by rote. The matter is, in the main, 
good ; but it must be obvious that general excellence is not suffi- 
cient in such a work as the author has undertaken ; it is essential 
that no part should be misleading, and we cannot say that this 
is so with Mr. Webb's little book. He substitutes for the fourth 
definition one in which the length of a straight line is confounded 
with the line itself—namely, “ A straight line is the nearest distance 
between two points ” ; and he says that the third postulate demands 
“a pair of com for the measurement of distances.” These 
are blots which can readily be removed, but they must be re- 
moved before the book can be placed in the tiro’s hands with 
advantage. We turned with some curiosity to see what Mr. 
Webb to say to the juveaile mind about the much dis- 
cussed twelfth axiom, and were naturally not surprised to find 
that he has no explanation to offer, but only a a, of two 
figures of parallel and intersecting straight lines. e may be 
permitted in the absence of such explanation to doubt whether his 
dictum that “an axiom is a statement of a fact, the recognition of 
which = be asked, or any 
reasonable person,” will be regard average schoolboy as 
licable to the twelfth axiom, as & which even a maturer 


philosopher might be pardoned for regretting that it “is so true . 


that it cannot be proved,” or that it is not put where Euclid put 
it—among the postulates. 


GOSSE’S RALEIGH.* 


pete task can well be allotted to a Seprehe than to 
write a short account of a life so many-sided as that of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Remarkable even in an age of wide and various 
sympathies for the versatility of his genius, Raleigh was at once 
@ seaman, a soldier, and a courtier, a planter of colonies and an 
administrator of affairs, an historian, a poet, and a political writer. 
Mr. Gosse has shown no small skill in the picture he has given 
us of a career so full of interest of various kinds, belonging 
alike to the world of action and of letters, to the history of 
Europe and of America. He has evidently spared no pains over 
his Work, and, while he has freely used, and gratefully acknow- 
ledges the mA has received from, the bulkier volumes of Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. St. John, he has not accepted their statements 
without investigation, or been content with the sources of informa- 
tion to which they had access. As the use he has made of their 
works is thoroughly legitimate, it is a pity that he has, evidently 
through carelessness, allowed himself here and there to repeat 
some of their phrases too exactly. One new fact of the highest 
interest he owes, as he tells us, to Mr, Cordy Jeaffreson. For 
the first time (save for Mr. Gosse’s own articles on the sub- 
ject which appeared in the Atheneum in January net) we 
Tease. int eigh was connected with the Court as early as 
1577. This new fact enables Mr. Gosse to fix on 1589, the year 
of his disgrace and withdrawal to Ireland, as the date of his 
addressed to the Queen under the title of “ Cynthia,” 

E which he speaks of twelve years of “ most happy younger 
days.” It is scarcely to say that with all the labour 
that has been t on this little volume, it is not the work of a 
mere student ; it is written with much e and energy, and is 
Lac ag remarkable for its working up of details into a whole. 
ile Mr. Gosse does full justice to the grandeur of Raleigh’s 
life, and ex the unutterable baseness of those who brought 
him to his death, he is not a blind admirer of his hero, He rejects 
as baseless the supposition that he married Elizabeth Throckmorton 
in time to save her reputation, and points out that, though his rela- 
ions with her are not wholly without excuse, his desertion of her 
his attempt at flight is an offence “less easy to forgive.” Nor 
does he agree with Mr. Edwards's daring statement that the three 
charges brought against him after his last disastrous voyage 
were each “a direct falsehood”; in neither of the matters to 
which they refer does he consider that Raleigh’s “action was 
true or honest.” The guiding motive of Raleigh’s life was hatred 
of Spain, and it is impossible to deny that in his second Guiana 
expedition he acted contrary to the King’s orders, in the hope 
probably of renewing the old quarrel in which he had played so 
Elerion’ # rast 5 “ he tried to make James a catspaw in revenging 
i on Spain, and he had to take the consequences,” Stubborn 
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and impatient of contradiction, he refused to yield to the ghanee, 
that the accession of James had made in the policy of the Englis 
Court. To him war with Spain still seemed as advisable as when. 
he shattered her fleet in the harbour of Cadiz, and the intrigues 
in which he engaged in the early part of 1617 show that he was 
bent on bringing the King to a rupture with the Power he hated 
so vehemently, He belonged to the great days of Elizabeth, an 
even had his political foresight been clearer, the remembrances 
his life would alone have been sufficient to have decided his 
action. Of his share in the warfare with Spain, and, above all, of 
the Cadiz engagement, Mr. Gosse gives us an admirable account, 
using his authorities with considerable literary skill, sometimes 
quoting from Raleigh’s brilliant “ Relation,” and more often 
telling the story in fewer and more modern words, without 
losing for a moment the spirit of the original. With a poet’s 
instinct, he insists on the strange fate that brought Raleigh 
face to face at Cadiz with the two ships that six years be- 
fore had taken a leadin in the action in which the 
“ Armada” of Spain had crushed the Revenge, and brought 
his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville, to his heroic death. ‘‘ Now 
before Raleigh there rose the same lumbering monsters of the 
deep, that very St. Philip and St. Andrew which had looked down 
and watched Sir Richard Grenville die ‘as a true soldier ought to 
do, fighting for his country, queen, religion, and honour.’” Mr, 
Gosse tells us in Raleigh’s own words how he was “resolved to 
be revenged for the Revenge, or to second her with his own life,” 
and how well he carried out his resolution. It was not, however, 
in war of this sort alone that Raleigh struck at the power of Spain; 
and due prominence is given to the constant privateering expedi- 
tions which he fitted out, sometimes at his own expense, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the famous one that accomplished 
the capture of the Madre de Dios, with the help of others. 
Although the attempts Raleigh made to colonize Virginia are 
noticed somewhat rapidly, as forming “ no part of his personal his- 
tory,” the place he holds in the early history of America is ade- 
quately stated. We are not, however, able to agree with Mr. 
Gosse in what he says of the voyage of Gosnoll (Gosnold) and 
Gilbert in 1602. pe told that “they went to look for the 
lost colony and city of Raleigh”; that they never reached Virginia 
at all; that they sailed in Raleigh’s ship and at his expense, 
though without his leave; and that “the latter therefore prays 
that his nephew [Gilbert] may be stripped of his rich store of 
sassafras.” Each one of these statements seems to be contradicted 
either by Gosnold’s letter or by the “ Relations” of Archer and 
Brereton given by Purchas, or by Strachey’s Historie of Travaile, 
The ship was “furnished out,” not at Raleigh’s expense, but chiefly 
by the Karl of Southampton, and the expedition was undertaken 
rtly in order to plant a wholly new colony, and we in the 
ope of making an immediate profit by trade. The voyagers 
stayed awhile on Cuttyhunk Island, and thence made excursions 
“to the Mayne”—that is, to the mainland of North Virginia. 
On their return their cargo was forfeited because they had in- 
fringed Raleigh’s rights as patentee by sailing to a part of his 
grant without his permission. Mr. Gosse does not seem to know 
how vast Raleigh’s Virginia was, and it is possible that he has 
been misled by the letter printed in Edwards’s Life in which 
Raleigh says, “I was gonn to Weymouth to speake with a 
pinnes of myne arived irom Virginia. I found Captain Gilbert 
ther also, who went on the same voyage.” The “ pinnes” was the 
ship he had sent out under Mace, which “fell 40 leaugs to the 
west ” of Hatorask. Whatever Gilbert tried to make Raleigh be- 
lieve, it seems certain that Gosnold steered for the land described 
by Verrazano as Aranbega (Norumbega), which lay within Raleigh’s 
t, and which may, perhaps, at least in this connexion, be 
identified with the modern State of Maine. The first Guiana voyage 
is told with much animation, and the importance of Raleigh’s 
Discovery of Guiana is well marked; it was his challenge to 
Spain. “From this time forth Raleigh was an enemy which 
Spain could not even pretend to ignore.” Lack of space has com- 
pelled Mr, Gosse to keep clear of the general history of the time, 
and this has here and there given his work something of a 
fragmentary character, It is impossible to gain a clear idea of 
Raleigh’s conduct from such a strictly personal narrative as 
this is. Mr. Gosse, influenced, perhaps, by a desire to make his 
work as picturesque as possible, has given us rather too many 
details, considering the size of his book. Some of them might 
have been sacrificed with advantage to gain space for a ‘ow 
broad sketches of the state of affairs, which would have made the 
leading incidents of Raleigh’s life more intelligible, linked them 
together, and shown their connexion with the general course of 
events. And we certainly feel the want of a summary of Raleigh’s 
character and place in history. Careful reading, indeed, such as 
this book well merits, will show that scarcely a point has been 
missed. But Mr. Gosse ends too abruptly ; he should. have 
gathered up and put before his readers the results of his work, the 
estimate that he has been led to form of the man and of his career. 
His dealing with Raleigh’s li achievements is more com- 
plete. He gives in a few words his reasons for believing that 
Cynthia was & poem of some ten thousand lines, which might, if 
it had been published, “ perhaps have taken a place only second to 
its immediate contemporary, Zhe Faéry Queen,” and points out 
which of the three fragments discovered at Hatfield belongs to it. 
He notes the s literary value to be attached to the Discovery 
of Guiana, “ the first excellent piece of sustained traveller's id 
and marks the relation it bears to the development of i iglish 
literature during the five years that preceded it. The works 
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in the Tower are carefully described, and the History of the World 
is made the subject of a well-written bit of criticism, Wholly 
cont to Raleigh's expectation, more than one of these works 
ned the King against him. Apart from this, however, they 
have, as is pointed out here, a special interest arising from the 
value that was set upon them by the Republican party in the next 
reign. Mr. Gosse acknowledges the help he has received from 
the Raleigh Bibliography of Dr. T. N. Brushfield (Plymouth: 
W. H. Luke. 1886), which he was allowed to see while in the 
press. Dr. Brushfield, who deals with all that has been written 
about Raleigh as well as by him, gives a large number of notes of 

t interest on the character, dates, and editions of Raleigh’s 

ks. Within the last few days we have met with another Raleigh 
Bibliography, privately printed at New York, which deals chietly 
with Raleigh’s own writings and is almost exclusively of biblio- 

phical interest. In this respect, however, the compiler who 
me had the advantage of using Dr. Brushfield’s list has produced 
a more elaborate work, for he has described some translations 
which our English bibliographer merely notices, and has given all 
his titles at full length. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP.* 


« T is notorious that the great mass of officials in India, not- 
withstanding their colloquial knowledge of Urdai and 
Persian, come short, though after twenty or more years spent in 
the East, of mastering the intricacies of the running hand. 
Professor Palmer, without the advantage of prolonged residence 
in an Oriental country, attained expertness in this most difficult 
style of writing, because he had analysed the character, and had 
discovered the principles on which the letters are connected toge- 
ther.” These two sentences, quoted from the preface which Mr. 
Pincott has set at the head of Professor Palmer's posthumous 
work, will neither of them, we imagine, be gainsaid by any 
who are competent to form an opinion. To take the last first, 
there can be little doubt as to the extracrdinary expertness 
attained, by the late Professor, in the various branches of Oriental 
calligraphy. Many who had the advantage of his acquaintance, 
and h him discourse on the subject, would bear witness to 
the wonderful way in which he was able to explain to those 
who sought his aid, and reduce to method before them, all 
the intricacies of the Shikasta or running hand. It is, there- 
fore, with gratitude that we receive this very carefully edited 
volume, the plates of which were for the most part pre 
under Professor Palmer's own eye; and we even trust it may 
enable some individuals among our many rulers of India to master 
the rudiments of the A BO. Were it conscientiously and pro- 
ly studied, the work is very sufficient, we admit, to “remove all 
ifficulties from the path of the learner”; but we venture to 
doubt Mr. Pincott’s prophecy, as all too sanguine, when he antici- 
that the hagdoteman official will take the trouble to 
“to read for himself the official documents, for the contents 
of which he has had hitherto generally to depend on his ’amala or 
sarishtadér.” Professor Palmer did his work very thoroughly, 
and, beginning ab ovo, explains the method of cutting the aa 
pen, or “ kalam,” with which Orientals write, and notes the 
Sy of the paper and the ink that they employ. Writing with 
em is not as with us. In the first place, it is hardly needful to 
point out that, as the script runs from right to left in Persian, 
the pen is not held in the way inculcated by our writing-masters. 
The kalam is held between the thumb and forefinger, so that it 
turns easily between the two; to make a thick stroke, you merely 
draw or push the reed over the paper, broad end on, and never press 
upon it as with our steel or quill nibs, Herein lies the great 
difference between Eastern and Western writing. Further, 
Easterns, who do not write at a desk or table, hold the paper 
conveniently rolled up in the left hand, and write on that 
rtion which lies flattened out upon the two first fingers. Hence 
it follows that to some extent the left hand, holding the paper, 
aids the right in the formation of the letters, and, er in very 
different degrees, the Eastern scribe thus makes use of both right 
hand and left in forming his calligraphic flourishes. From the 
fact that in making the thick stroke the nib is never expanded, 
but only driven broadways over the surface, it follows that the 
pen itself regulates the size of the writing; the larger the writing 
is, the larger the pen must be :— 

If a thick stroke is required, the nib is drawn or pushed along the 
paper, the whole breadth of the nib resting upon it; if a fine line is 
wanted, the under or left-hand corner of the nib is raised from the paper. 
To press upon the reed pen would not only break it, but destroy the sym- 
metry of the letters, by making one part of the curves thicker than the 
normal dimension, which should be the breadth of the pen for the thickest 

rt. In making a curve or a long stroke, the Onental calligraphist 
hotas his breath to keep the muscles perfectly steady ard avoid the Teast 

ing. 
Calligraphy is, in truth, the first of the fine arts among Moslems, 
In the formation of the letters a rigid canon of proportion has been 
formed from which, in the best writing, no deviation even to the 
extent of a hair's breadth will be found. Measure with a compass, 
and you will find that all the tails of the ms and /s and ys in a 
finely written MS. are exactly equal, and no less exactly propor- 
tioned. ‘he rule does not admit of an exception, and on it, in 


* Oriental Penmanship: Specimens of Persian Handwriting, illustrated 
with Facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensington M By 
E. H. Palmer, M.A., late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Conbaldge 
&c., to which are added illustrations of the Nagari Character, by F. 
Pincott, M.R.A.S. London: Allen & Co. 1886. 


truth, depends the decipherment of the script, and the just recog- 
nition of certain letters which resemble in but are 
differentiated from them solely by their proportion. As Professor 
Palmer wrote, “the entire beauty and symmetry of the writing 
depends upon preserving these proportions, which have been abso- 
lutely eatlested in Europe, and notably in the types in general 
use.” To the eyeofa Persian the best specimens of our t phy, 
and a method of writing the — character, are as abs y 
out of proportion as are to us their paintings on the pen-cases, 
where the king is represented as double the height of his conttions 
and each of his eyes is an orb as big as any one of their faces. 

In the present work the learner will also find a key to 
the very _— flourishes which render the ordinary running 
hand so difficult to read. It is not in the flourishes, however, 
that the sole difficulty resides. The Persian alphabet consists 
of thirty-two letters, represented by only seventeen distinct 
signs, the seventeen signs being differentiated to t the 
thirty-two letters by means of dots. In English we only dot 
our 73 and cross our ¢s; but even then it is often hard to dis- 
tinguish in a bad hand to which letter a particular dot belongs 
and which is the ¢ that it was intended to cross. It may be 
easily imagined that in Persian the difficulty is enormously in- 
creased by the greater number of the dots. Again, in the Arabic 
writing, which has been adopted with the Kurdn by all Moslem 
nations, and therefore is used by the Persian and Urdi-speaki 
natives of India amoag the rest, certain letters, notably the ds 
rs, are not supposed to join to their next-door neighbours following. 
The pen should be raised clear off the paper and the next letter 
begun with a fresh stroke. It is as though we had to cross out ts 
with the same stroke as had formed the body of the ¢, and then were 
not allowed to follow on with the next letter without beginning 
afresh. In the Persian running hand it has been found impossible 
to _— this rule of isolating certain letters, and hence they run 
their ds and rs on with a fine stroke into the next letter. This 
is excessively puzzling to those whose sheet-anchor, in the just 
apportionment of the numerous dots above and below the line, 
lies in the hope of meeting with isolated ds and rs, for they 
discover them to be woven into the general run of the Shikasta 
hand, whose leading characteristic is that the pen is never 
taken off the paper. How these additional curves are to be 
dealt with by the reader's eye will be found illustrated on 
page 28 of the present work, and nothing can be clearer than 
the matter as herein explained; but, alas! in point of fact there 
are so many letters resembling one another, that it is only, we 
fear, long practice, with a thorough knowledge of the language, 
and from the context, that any one will be able to read this very 
difficult and really arbitrary form of writing. And may not the 
same be said of the writing of many of our own friends in the well- 
known British script ? 

This is probably the last work that will see the light of the 
that the late Professor Palmer wrote, and for usefulness it is 
worthy to close the long list of his publications. To all Professor 
Palmer’s friends it will be a matter of congratulation that so con- 
scientious and capable an editor should have been found as Mr, 
Pincott, whose own illustrations of the Nagari character add 
considerably to the completeness of the work. That, as Mr, 
Pincott himself writes, “ it would have been an additional advan- 
tage had Professor Palmer lived to add his final corrections to the 
work now offered to the public” none can deny; but the editor's 
labours are worthy of all praise, and in conclusion we may quote a 
passage from the preface which some of Professor Palmer's friends 
will recognize as in every way characteristic :— 

In only one res; does this book consciously run counter to his wishes, 
When his health began to suffer from close application to important pur- 
suits, he resolved to give up teaching the elements of Persian at the Univer- 
ee in 1880, he declared that |e would “ never again teach alphabets 
to boys.” This, his concluding posthumous work, is devoted to the subject 
he had resolved to teach no more. He will continue, by means of this boo! 
to teach the alphabet, it is to be hoped, for many years to come, a 
thereby enable others to attain, in some measure, the skill which raised his 
name to eminence. 


BRITISH SPORTING FISH.* 


O many people apparently believe that the only fish 
we possess are trout and salmon that it is as well that lovers 
of the rod should from time to time raise protests against such @ 
wholesale ignoring of the merits of our “ finny tribes.” From such 
an authority on tish as Mr. Pennell such a protest comes with 
force; and he has done well to publish the volume before us, even 
though he has had to repeat many of the remarks he has alread 
made in some of his other works on individual fishes. As wi 
many anglers, the proverb that “all is fish that comes to their 
net” holds true; so nearly all fish that swim in British waters 
come under Mr. Pennell’s title of “Sporting Fish.” And in 
many ways so they are; for no doubt the emotion of an urehin 
hooking a stickleback on a crooked pin is as great a “ sporting” 
sensation to him as the hooking of his first salmon is to 
a Tay angler. However, some of the omissions from Mr, 
Pennell’s list surprise us. Surely the gudgeon, who is left 
out, may safely claim to be a more sporting fish than the 
bleak, who is leit in, though almost his sole merit is the ques- 
tionable one of supplying a silvery pigment used in the manu- 
facture of artificial pearls. els, too, are entirely ignored by Mr, 
* The Sporting Fish of Great Britain. By H. Cholmondeley Pennell, 
lat Her of Sea Faerie.” London Low & 
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Pennell, though he discourses about chub at some length, in spite 
of the example of the Thames fisherman who, when tired 
“ sniggling for eels, dibbled for chub,” 

The place of honour in the book is naturally assigned to salmon 
and trout, though so much has been written about these two fish 
that it would seem almost impossible for any author to find some- 
thing new to say on the subject. Mr. Pennell’s experience with 
regard to salmon has been so large, owing to his inspecturship of 
sea fisheries, that his remarks on this fish considerable 
weight. In fact, it is to him and to Mr. Buckland, as was remarked 
some years ago in an article which appeared in this journal, that 
should be given the credit of the legislative reforms which have 
done so much for the salmon fisheries, It is, indeed, well that 
every effort should be made to protect salmon, for the number of 
natural enemies they isso enormous that it is a wonder 
how any escape at Messrs. Ffennell and Ashworth have 
calculated that only one fish out of every six thousand ova 
attains maturity, and Mr. Pennell thus accounts for this whole- 
sale destruction :— 


From the first laying of the egg until the plunge of the young smolt 
into the tidal wave, and even afterwards in the broader waters of the 
estuary or open sea, a hundred wholesale depredators lie in wait for it. 
First, there are the shoals of hungry fish of all kinds which prowl about 
the fords, pressing close behind the spawner, and ready to fight for the 
oe of her eggs almost before they are laid; then come the voracious 

rv of the May-fly and Stone-fly, and a host of kindred insects, which 
work their way in amongst the gravel and destroy, perhaps less osten- 
tatiously, but not less certainly. If the egg escapes these perils, and, 
shaving performed its protective mission, releases its charge in due course, 
fresh dangers await the delicate and immature nursling. Again, the 
trout and the wild-duck, and even the parent salmon themselves, hunt it 
out in its sheltering creeks and crevices; and hundreds of fry are daily 
sacrificed on a single spawning-bed by this means. Last of all comes man, 
who wantonly, either for amusement or for the sake of a single dish, fills 
his basket with produce which, if allowed to to the sea, would 
have returned in a few weeks worth a pocketful of gold. . . . Many causes 
of destruction, however, menace the ova of salmon besides those enume- 
rated ; a winter flood perhaps sweeps down the river, and buries a whole 
brood under a foot of sand-drift ; not only the duck and the grebe, but all 
sorts of water-fowl and amphibia perform their share of the work of depre- 
dation ; and though we know but little of the habits of the smolts when 
once in the salt water, it may be conjectured that their adversaries here are 
not less active and numerous than those of the river. 


Instead of being surprised at Messrs. Ffennell and Ashworth’s | 


remarks, we may rather wonder that even one out of six thousand of 
these poor little one-sided Ishmae]s, against whom is “ every man’s 
hand,” should succeed in keeping his life against such countless 
hosts of enemies, These enemies are even more numerous than 
those spoken of in the above-quoted list, for in it Mr. Pennell does 
not mention the two worst—namely, pike and otters. One of the 
pleasantest chapters in the book is, however, devoted to the pike, 
to whose ferocity and voracity Mr. Pennell does full justice. The 
author in his chapter on carp accounts for their capacity of sus- 
taining life out of water by the peculiar construction of their 
breathing apparatus. “The supports of the gill-leaves are bony ; 
whilst in the perch they are formed partly of bone and partly of 
eartilage, and in the bream, barbel, and pike wholly of cartilage. 
The consequence is that, instead of becoming stuck together when 
deprived of the moisture of the water, these gill-leaves, which re- 
present the lungs of the fish, can be separated by the action of the 
muscles so as to absorb the oxygen from the air—in other words, 
to breathe.” This is no doubt all very true, but then how does 
the author account for the perch being able to live quite as lon 
out of water as the carp (if not longer), and for the onaieal 
journeys performed by the cartilaginously-gilled pike? The con- 
cluding chapter of the book, on “Outlines of Ichthyology,” is 
most interesting, and one which should be read by all anglers, 
many of the most ardent of whom, we are afraid, are “content to 
remain all their lives simply Killers of fish—of the habits, idiosyn- 
crasies, and often of the specific names of which they are ignorant.” 
To such Mr, Pennell’s remarks, in which simplicity and knowledge 
are excellently combined, will open up a new field of research, and 
ere hy a “ really to qualify themselves for the name of fishermen 
of the first angling nation in the world.” 

It isa great pity that in a book so well got up greater care 
should not have been taken with the illustrations, which are so 
important a feature in a work of the kind. The drawing of many 
of the fish, notably the and the tench, is very far from correct, 
while the colouring in nearly all the plates leaves so much to be 
desired that we are almost inclined to prefer the two plates (of 
Loch Leven trout and rudd) which for some unknown reason or 
other have been left uncoloured. 


THE ORNAMENTAL ARTS OF JAPAN.* 


TITH this fourth instalment Mr. Audsley brings to an end 
his sumptuous publication on the ornamental arts of Japan. 

That the work has faults we have, in our reviews of the precedin 

paris, been able to show. Mr. Audsley, however, is to be credi 

‘or something more than good intentions, He has honestly done 
his best, and to good purpose, His text is intelligently compiled, 
and his selection of examples for illustration, if not altogether 
‘beyond censure, is, on the whole, a happy one. On the spirit of 
enterprise which has enabled him to plan and to complete a work 
on such a subject as Japanese art on so magnificent a scale as the 


present he is to be congratulated not less heartily than on the ex- 


of | cellent quality of his results, which are, so far at least, the most 


elaborate and the most costly which have proceeded from this 
special subject. The time has come when the arts of Japan are 
receiving that intelligent and critical study which they eo fully 
deserve and which they have waited so long to secure, Mr, 
Audsley’s share in this is anything but small, and for some years 
to come his name will be honourably associated with the varied 
and delightful subject whose merits he was among the first to 
perceive, and whose interests he was so quick to make his own. 

We have referred on more than one occasion to the es 
effect of scrappiness produced by Mr. Audsley’s method of publi 
tion, and the consequent impossibility of pronouncing with any- 
thing like completeness on his work asa whole, In this fourth 
and last instalment of his, he pays his debt to the uttermost 
farthing, and gives us thehundred and fifty pages (or thereabouts) 
of text which were wanting in its predecessors. We begin, for 
instance, with some forty pages of his first section, on the arts of 
painting and design. Then follows, complete in itself, his third 
section on “ Textile Fabrics.” We pass on to the latter half, some 
twenty pages long, of the fourth sectiun, in which it is the turn 
of lacquer work; and so to the whole text of the fifth, sixth, 
eighth, and ninth, which deal respectively with “ Incrusted 

ork,” “ Metal Work,” carving and modelling, and heraldry. In 
all these, as we have noted, Mr. Audsley has not much to say that 
isnew. Thus, he is greatly indebted to Mr. Anderson for the 
material of his first section; to Mr. M‘Clatchie for that of his 
dissertation upon heraldry; to Sir Rutherford Alcock for in- 
formation as to textiles; and so forth. It must be observed, 
however, that he is most scrupulous to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions, and that the sources of his many quotations are noted 
with honourable exactness. It follows that his work is of 
considerable value, No doubt it will presently be superseded, 
But, for all that, it will serve its turn, and serve that turn 
well, It has little of the philosophic spirit, and, considered 
as an example of the scientific method in criticism, it would 
leave much to desire. It has the advantage of a certain com- 
pleteness of both scheme and result. The several arts of Japan 
are all discussed in it with understanding and insight; the 
information collected is always appropriate and useful ; in respect 
of technical processes, enough is told to impart to certain chapters 
—that on lacquer, for instance—a value of their own; so that 
much may be learned from it, and by it much may be s 
gested. ‘Those, indeed, to whom the art of Japan is a sealed otk 
may go to Mr. Audsley with the confident assurance that they 
will not come empty away. He is familiar with things— 
the bronzes of Toé-un, the carvings of Ritsouéd and Jingord, the 
lacquers of Korin, the colour-prints of the Katsugawas and the 
Toyokunis, the pictures of Motonobu and Shiibun, the brilliant 
sketches of Hokusai and Tanyu; the porcelains of Kakiyemon 
and Kenzan; the hilts of Kinai and Yoshimitsu; and has 
something to say of all of them. Thanks to Mr. M‘Clatchie, too, 
he has made his chapter on Japanese heraldries as entertaining as 
need be, and given—with great store of badges and crests, the 
Imperial Kiri blossom, the butterfly of the Ikéda and Inshii houses, 
the water-lilies of the Tokugawas, the black horse of the Somas, 
and all the rest of them—more, and more useful, information than 
we remember to have seen elsewhere. 

The illustrations are excellently produced, some in chromo- 
lithography (by Greve and Lemercier), others in photogravure, 
others yet in wood engraving and “ process.” ne of the best is 
a reproduction of a kakemono, by Miyagawa Choshun, a portrait 
of a certain Takao, a famous courtesan, who, as represented by 
Choshun, is certainly a great deal more ¢riste and pensive than is 
common with ——— women in Japanese art. ‘The Hokusai— 
a picture of Ofuku expelling a Demon in a shower of beans—is 
not, as it seems to us, a good example of the master; and there 
is no doubt that Mori Sosen, the famous animalier, might have 
been far better represented than by the two sets of monkeys here 
ascribed to him, but probably, as Mr. Audsley confesses, due to 
the hand of an imitator. Nothing, however, can be finer or more 
typical than the magnificent embroidery—in yellow silk, gold- 
dust, blue green, red, grey, and yellow—reproduced in illustra- 
tion of the art as it was practised in Kidto at the end of the 
seventeenth century (ii. 9); than the sword hilts and dagger in 
champlevé and cloisonné enamellings, which belong to Mr. Ernest 
Hart; than the two great saras, or dishes, in cloisonné from the 
collections of Mr. Bowes and Mrs. Adam Bell; than the groups 
in ivory, of Benkei in single combat with Yoshitsuné, and Benk i 
walking off with the beil of Mi-i-dera; or than—to bring this 
catalogue to an end—Ritsoué’s wonderful copies in miniature of 
the Brahma and Indra which guard the gate of the Temple of 
To-dai-ji at Nara. 


AN ENGLISH AND SPANISH TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY.* 


I respect of the large and growing intercourse between the 
English and Spanish-speaking countries in both worlds Senor 
Ponce de Leon, a bookseller in New York, has made a laudable 
attempt to supply those engaged in the arts, the sciences, and the 
commerce of the two nationalities with a Dictionary of Tech- 
nology in English and Spanish, The need of such a work is 


* The Ornamental Aris of Japan. By George Ashdown Audsley. 
Part IV. London: Samnson Low & Co. 1886. 


* Technological Dicti and Spanish-English. 
Vol. I. By Restor Ponce de Loca. “Hew ork and London. ae 
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set forth in the preface to the first portion—English and Spanish, 
which forms volume of ~ nine hundred pages— 
with almost superfluous emphasis. There is no good techno- 
logical dictionary of any two though Tolhausen, for 
the English, German, and French, has had a partial success. The 
best mation 3 dictionaries, which are those of Velazquez 
and of Lopes and Bensley, are notoriously feeble in the techno- 
logical part; nor very strong in any other. To the engineer, 
the machinist, the chemist, the sailor, and the savant they are 
almost useless for their especial p Many of the com- 
monest terms in the applied sciences and the arts have risen into 
use since dictionaries were compiled, and many other words 
which the English genius has forced into the vocabulary of 
the world have still no proper equivalents in Spanish, y 
because of the difficulty of accommodating the rough and home- 
epun of the counter, the workshop, the merchant's desk, 
and the forecastle to the precise and stately Castilian ; partly be- 
cause of purism and pedantry ; but chiefly because of ignorance. 
While copious enough for all the wants of ordinary speech, of 
pular literature, or of domestic life, the Spanish tongue does not 
fond itself easily to the acquisition of new words from foreign 
sources. Even those which are formed in or ——— with 
the genius of the language or grow naturally from Spanish roots 
are looked upon with suspicion by the dictionary-makers. Why, 
as Sefior Ponce de Leon very pertinently asks in his preface, 
should Spaniards be debarred from such novelties as “cablear” 
(to cable), “telefonear” (to telephone), when every other lan- 
has its co’ nding new words to express new things, 
when already some foreign words have been adopted bodily 
into Spanish speech, such as “piston” and “tender,” not to 
of “redingote” (in its second transformation), “ tren,” 
and “ palto.” There are no two languages in the world which 
are brought more frequently into contact with each other, 
which in the future, especially in the New World, are more likely 
to be in touch in the practical business of life than Spanish and 
English. They already embrace and overlap one another, so that 
the Mexican interlards his discourse with Yankee slang, while the 
Californian talks of “ vamosing,” “ corrals,” and “ cavallos.” 
The terminology of the industrial arts of mining and cattle- 
rearing has come to be mainly English throughout the two con- 
tinents. New words, new idioms, new turns of phrase have 
been implanted into the Spanish speech by the neighbourhood 
of the Anglo-Saxon. The Spanish sailor, Spanish mechanic, 
the Spanish merchant and engineer are compelled to use a 
language such as would make the authors of the Academy’s Dic- 
tionary stare and gasp. Even when the words are not English, 
they are used in an English sense and in an English construction, 
To shunt a train, to fid a topmast, to beat to windward, to salt an 
invoice, to box the compass, to bishop a horse, to fish a beam, to 
fleet a tackle, to reek a yarn, to screw a brake, to skid a wheel— 
what help does the intelligent Spaniard gather to the under- 
standing of such common English phrases out of the dictionaries 
hitherto at his service ? 

To Seiior Ponce de Leon must be given all the credit he claims 
of being the first to produce a technological English-Spanish dic- 
tionary. Whether it is also the most complete of such dictionaries 
in any language isa pretension more disputable. Choosing for 
the groundwork of bis enterprise the popular dictionary of 
Tolhausen, Sefior Ponce de Leon wisely declines to give defini- 
tions, confining himself to equivalents. In this humbler and safer 
path (from which he sometimes strays) he is generally to be 
trusted ; his faults being chiefly those which he shares with all 
dictionary-makers—a fondness for words which, though of legiti- 
mate birth, can scarcely be said to have life; an adherence to 
classical derivatives and “ long-tailed words in osity and ation,” 
which men in the industrial arts might use, but never do 
use. “ Aberruncate” (Seiior Ponce de n prefers to spell it 
with two rs) and “ablaqueation” are words without which, we 
suppose, no gentleman’s dictionary is complete. Yet how often 
in his industrial life does the agriculturist aberuncate a rood of 
land or ablaqueate a tree? A great many words of this sort are 
included in Sefior Ponce de Leon's collection, to the needless 
swelling of its bulk and the displacement of more useful parts of 
§ . In some de ents he is stronger than in others, 

here he is weakest is in biology, botany, and the less practical 
sciences, some of the leading terms of which are conspicuous by 
their absence. The beginnings of life and the germs of growth are 
wholly ignored. There is neither “ protoplasm ” nor “ microbe” ; 
neither “ end ” nor “exogen”; neither “monocotyledon” 
nor “ dicotyledon.” Such common botanical terms as “ spore,” 
“ spathe,” “ pinnate,” “ axil,” “ radicle,” “ plumule,” are not to be 
found here; while we have “nitid,” “ pluvial,” “lunar,” “ dele- 
terious,” “conjecture,” which surely need no interpreter to 
Spaniards. In engineering and electro-technics Seiior Ponce de 
Leon is tolerably satisfactory, and in commerce be has not much 
to glean. In heraldry, which is included among the sciences treated 
of, there are many gaps, such words as “chief,” “bend,” “bar,” 
not appearing. On the other hand, there are some quaint locutions 
in this dictionary, which seem to smack of the genius of its birth- 
place, such as “ bobtailed car,” which is defined at length by 
fourteen Spanish words, while “ bobtail horse,” which one might 
suppose to be more in use, is passed 
lained, Under the one of chief 

C) lish vocabulary to foreigner, we have a page and a 
half of equivalents, covering nearly all the industrial arts from 
theatricals to archery. In “block” and in “ knot” Seiior Ponce 


over, and “ bobtail” itself | 


de Leon is also very powerful, to the distraction of his Spanish 
readers. We have every kind of knot untwisted from a “ bow- 
line” to a “granny”; for which last, to the credit of the 
Castilian, there is an equivalent in “ gorupo.” 

In his sea-phrases Senor Ponce de Leon is at his best, and it is 
—e to find how well, on the whole, the Spanish keeps up 
with the English in the richness and picturesqueness of its marine 
vocab After all, the Spaniards have a sea-history only less 
distinguished than the English or the Dutch, and more ancient 
than either. As to some of the words common to both languages 
it is not quite clear whether the Spanish borrowed from 
the English or the English from the Spanish. Does “ bowline” 
come from “bolina” or “bolina” from “bowline”? Was 
“marline” first born or “ merlina,” “martingale” or “ mar- 
tingala”? In Skeat we are told that “mate as used by sailors is 
probably Dutch”; but the Spanish also has “ mate,” of course in 
two syllables. “Poop” and “popa” are the same word, from 
pups. Mizen” is bably from “mesana,” its Spanish 
equivalent. The after third mast would most likely be in use in 
Spanish ships before it was adopted in English, as those were 
larger in the early days. Between “luff” and “lof,” however, 
the priority cannot be doubtful. In words of command the 
English is shorter, sharper, and more decided. “ About ship! ” is 
but feebly rendered by “apareja a virar por avante!”—in the 
mouthing of which there is time enough to miss stays, “ Tacks 
and sheets!” is more to the point than “larga amara sobre 
bolina!” “All's well” is lowered into platitude as “no hay de 
novedad ”; while from “ Davy Jones’s locker” it is an absurd 
descent into “ el fondo del mar.” The Castilian genius is strikingly 
shown in some of these sea-phrases, though perhaps, if we sa 
that “ah del buque!”is no proper equivalent for “ship ahoy !” 
we may be erring with the water-rate collector in Micholas 
Nickleby who, when told that “l'eau” was the French for water, 
declared that “he didn’t think anything of that language.” 

There are a few blunders in the spelling of the English terms, 
and the terms themselves might have been selected with better 
judgment; but on the whole, Sefior Ponce de Leon is entitled to 
the gratitude of all students of English in Spanish countries for 
his efforts to clear up the mysteries of English ogical 


phraseology. 


THE UNIVERSAL CLUE" 


VERY one admits that Mr. Gladstone is a Jesuit. But a few 
blinded Primrose Leaguers and others refuse to acknowledge 
that Lord Beaconsfield was another. For such as these Lord 
Robert Montagu has written a large and long book. It is not 
Lord Robert's fault if his detection in every pie of the Scarlet 
Wowan’s finger frequently recalls to mind the mysterious but 
hook-nosed being who whispered in Thackeray’s burlesque, “ Louis 
Philippe is one of us.” That part of the world which is neither 
Roman Catholic nor gifted with astuteness equal to the Jesuits’ 
own is so very stupid that it requires a pertinacious author to ram 
the truth home to it. Therefore any one who wants to save his 
country from the po 6m will do well to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest Lord Robert Montagu’s unanswerable exposition 
of the fact that the establishment in England of that grisly tri- 
bunal has for a long time past been the sole object of all poli- 
ticians (except Mr. Newdegate) and of all parties. 

To give oe approaching to a complete summary of the suc- 
cessive steps by which this truth is irresistibly brought home to 
the dullest mind in Recent Events, §c. would be to add one 
more to the many existing histories of modern England, and 
would occupy about three entire numbers of the Saturday Review, 
At present, therefore, one or two examples may suffice. If they 
are not enough to make all whose eyes they meet fly to the perusal 
of Lord Robert. Montagu’s work, nothing would be. You ma: 
descry the Pope’s hand almost anywhere, and the Pope's hand 
always acting in obedience to the orders it receives from the Curia 
of the Vatican. The Curia is a body not to be trifled with. The 
Land League is child's play to it. 

Like the Russian Cabinet, it comprises all the best intellects of Eu 
and the New World [who would have supposed Dr. Wendell Holmes to 
a Cabinet Minister in two foreign services?] It combines the sstuteness 
of the Italian, the solidity of the Englishman, the inventive genius of the 
American, the clear subtlety of the Frenchman, the dogged perseverance 
red oF ihm of the German, the duplicity of the Oriental, and the false- 


All men are liars, we know, but it is to be hoped—or feared— 
that no other men are so many liars at the same time. The effects 
of thisstartling combination of useful qualities can be seen everywhere 
by those who choose to look for them. Take the election of 1880, for 
iustance. In the autumn and early spring before the dissolution, 
superficial observers imagined that Mr. Gladstone was attacking 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and trying to turn him out of 
office. Not atall. He was trying to keep him in, because he 
knew that he Was as good a Jesuit as himself. It is left a little 
doubtful, by the way, whether Mr. Disraeli had really been “a 
Romanist—or perhaps a crypto-Jesuit—ever since the winter of 
1835,” or whether when he was dying a “ Jesuit Father, Father 
Clarke, hastened to the bedside of the sick man, and had the 

ppi of receiving his abjuration and embracing him as a 
member of the Catholic Church.” Be this as it may, in 1879-80 


* Recent Events and a Clue to their Solution, By the Right Hon. Lord 
Robert Montagu. : Hodder & Stoughton. 1886. 
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Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield were both working in the 
interest of the Papacy, and their supposed antagonism was a 
clumsy fraud. en the former appeared to be assailing the 
latter, “he always blinked the weak points in his pretended 
enemy, and drew attention off from the real issues, to expend his 
rhetorical vehemence and ammunition on the parts of Mr. 
D'Israeli’s [sic] policy, which were invulnerable. This helped to 
keep Lord Beaconsfield at the head of affairs.” When, con- 

to Mr. Gladstone’s intention, it was found that Mr. 
Gladstone’s assistance was fatal to Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment, the only resource was to make Mr. Gladstone him- 
self Prime Minister. His claims were therefore urged, to the 
exclusion of Lord Hartington’s, by the press, and especially “ by 
the journals under Lord Beaconstield’s influence.” The Roman 
Catholics appeared to have “ some writers on the staff of every 
paper, who could mould them in the Papal interest.” The result 
was that Mr. Gladstone came into power, since which event he 
has “ humbled and broken down the British Empire in the face 
of the world, in accordance with Cardinal Manning's programme 
*to subdue, to break, to subjugate an Imperial race.’ He cannot 
either be a genuine patriot or a true friend.” No reasonable per- 
son suspects Mr. Gladstone of being any sort of patriot, and the 
only proof of friendship for England which he has ever given is 
to chasten it; but it is to be feared that there are other possible 
motives for his conduct than a blind devotion to the interests of 
the ay Perhaps his moral character would stand rather 
higher if there were not. 

The foregoing example explains the general nature of Lord 
Robert Montagu’s clue. No person of ordinary ingenuity ought 
to have much difficulty in tracing it by himself to the solution 
of any contempo! litical enigma. Cherchez le jésuite is trite, 
but true. But will it be believed that Lord Robert Monta 
himself was once a willing agent in furthering Mr. Disraeli’s 
Popish schemes? On p. 190 he describes how he put Cardinal 
Manning up to a dodge for preventing the pre. of Mr. 
Newdegate’s Bill to provide for the inspection of convents. He 
suggested a sort of obstruction, either under a decent veil of 
Ministerial arrangement of business or by barefaced moving of 
adjournments “until Newdegate gives way.” The former method 
was successfully adopted, to the no small advantage of Mr. 
W. H. Smith, who was rewarded for his services in putting it 
into execution by being made a Cabinet Minister and First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Two remarks occur to the mind which 
ought to be made before leaving the subject. The first is that, 
the Vatican Curia being what it is, and the leaders of both 

litical parties having for so long a time been its devoted slaves, 
it isa little remarkable that the progress of Catholicism in England 
is not more rapid and more conspicuous. And the second is that 
it quite rends the heart of sensibility to reflect upon the tragedy 
of Lord Robert Montagu’s book having been published before the 
appointment of Mr. Matthews to be Home Secretary afforded a 
new and striking proof of the accuracy of his statements and the 
value of his clue. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY.* 


Pte spe the electric motor for producing direct rotary 
motion was invented as early as the year 1833, and the re- 
versibility of the dynamo machine was discovered by M. Hippolyte 
Fontaine as long ago as the year 1873, there has been very 
little development in the application of these discoveries until 
quite recently. In the earlier attempts to use electro-motors 
i batteries were employed to produce the necessary current. 
is method soon proved itself a failure commercially, and it 
was not until the discovery of the principle of the dynamo 
machine that electrical transmission of energy became commer- 
cially possible. At the present time the subject is attracting a 
t deal of attention in many quarters, and Mr. Kapp’s book 
Cecqpamed very opportunely, and will be welcomed by all who 
are working in this direction. It is obvious that in the early 
wth of this new ——— of electricity all workers have 
fad to be guided chiefly by their own individual experience in 
the matter, being able to learn little concerning the work of 
others towards the same end, and having to gather even this little 
information from scattered papers and articles in technical publica- 
tions. Mr. Kapp has in his book brought together all information 
possible up to recent date, and has given the results of his own 
work, which has been very extensive. He has been most successful 
in his aim at “ presenting the scientific part of the subject in as 
simple a form as possible, and giving descriptions of work actually 
carried out.” 
' After a few introductory remarks on the probable uses of 
electric transmission of power, Mr. Kapp passes in review the 
— principles underlying the subject, giving an outline of 
fessor Hughes's theory of magnetism, but here the author is 
not quite accurate. He says, according to this theory (Professor 
Hughes's), “In an unmagnetized bar of steel these molecular 
magnets are supposed to form a disjointed chain, their magnetic 
axes pointing in all possible directions, and therefore incapable of 
magnetic action at a distance.” Professor Hughes, in his admirable 
per read before the Royal Institution in 1884, gives as one of 
fie conclusions, arrived at from numerous researches and based 


isi istribution. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 


upon experimental resu!ts, “That when we have external neu- 
trality, or no apparent magnetism, the molecules or their 
polarities arrange themselves so as to satisfy their mutual attrac- 
tion by the shortest path, and thus form a complete closed circuit 
of attraction.” It is Ampére’s theory which sup that in the 
neutral state the molecules are arranged haph R 

The author next describes a simple ideal dynamo, motor, and 
system of transmission, and explains in a very lucid manner the 
relations subsisting between different parts of the reg 
deducing therefrom formulz for the proper proportioning of these 
parts. Ina subsequent chapter these formule are developed to 
suit the conditions of actual machines in which varied influences 
are at work, and the results are reduced to a form which is 
thoroughly applicable in practice. Chapter II. opens with a 
description of “ Barlow's Wheel,” an apparatus invented by 
Sturgeon and Barlow, about sixty-five years ago, “ as a first step 
towards a practical solution of the problem to produce motive power 
by an electric current,” passes on toa description of various forms of 
dynamo, amongst them being one invented by Professor Forbes 
which is the latest application of the principle of Barlow's wheel, 
and to the consideration of the effects of self-induction. In the 
next chapter we come to the question of the reversibility of the 
dynamo machine, and some observations on the different con- 
ditions which affect the workings of dynamos and motors, thus 
leading up to the theory of motors with the formule bearing on 
their construction. Chapter IV. first treats of the various types 
of field-magnets in use, and proceeds to an investigation of the 
conditions affecting the production of a magnetic field and the 
best form of magnet for the we or Then follows an explana- 
tion of the excellent graphic method of showing the properties of 
dynamos, which was first made use of for this object by Dr. 

opkinson, and afterwards extended in its application by Pro- 
fessor Sylvanus Thompson. The succeeding chapter gives a 
further description of the graphic treatment of problems relating 
to the electrical transmission of energy, with formule for deter- 
mining the proportions necessary for the maximum, theoretical, 
and commercial efficiencies and the best speeds of motors, The 
author here explains fully the reason of the electro-dynamic 
paradox—+.e. the alternate running in opposite directions of a 
shunt-wound motor when coupled with a compound dynamo— 
and gives an account of some interesting experiments he made on 
this subject in 1885. Chapter VI. is devoted to an investigation 
into the different systems of transmission and distribution, both 
with constant difference of potential and constant current, with a 
review of the different means of controlling and governing motors. 
After having shown that, even with a considerable variation in 
the power transmitted in an electric system, the efficiency varies 
only slightly, the author proceeds as follows :— 

This is a very valuable property of electric transmission of energy, as it 
allows a variation of power between wide limits without serious sacrifice of 
efficiency, and thus renders the system very elastic. ‘The great importance 
of this point will become apparent when we compare electric with hydraulic 
transmission. In the latter the motor consumes always the same quantity 
of water whatever work it be doing ; and, since the pressure is constant, 
the efficiency falls very low if the motor is working under its normal 
power. .. . Electricity can be used without any separate contrivance for 
regulation, and has thus a great advantage over hydraulic transmission. 
The author then applies himself to the subject of “the line,” 
an item of great importance in any extended electrical system. 
The means of arriving at the proper relation between capital 
outlay and waste of energy in determining the -ize of the con- 
ductor, in accordance with Sir Wm. Thomson’s law, are shown as 
ot ad as possible, and some useful tables, published by Professor 
Forbes, and bearing on this subject, are given. Chapter VIII. is 
full of practical information and suggestions as to the erection of 
lines, insulation, ey from lightning, &c., all of which require 
great care on the part of those responsible for the successful 
working of a scheme. On looking at Chapter [X., in which Mr. 
Kapp compares the relative advantages of different systems of 
transmitting energy to a distance, we have good proof of the 
sound and unbiassed view he has taken of the case. He goes 
carefully into the merits of the four principal systems—namely, 
electric, hydraulic, pneumatic, and wire rope. Aker investigating 
all the points bearing on the problem, he sums up as follows :— 
“y, It pays to transmit cheap water power—by wire rope 
if the distance is less than a mile, and dectrically if the dis- 
tance is a mile or more, This applies to all powers. 2. It 
pays to transmit cheap steam power if the amount of 
required at the receiving-station does not exceed ten horse- 
power. Ifthe distance is less than a mile use wire-rope trans- 
mission; for distances of one mile and upwards, up to two or 
three miles, use electric transmission. Beyond this limit a local 
steam or gas-engine is preferable.” The next chapter treats ve 
fully of the different designs of machine, both dynamos and 
motors, and contains some tables of motor tests which show that 
a high efficiency has now been reached; and in the remaining 
portion of the book we find a few historical notes and a short 
review of the applications already made of electric transmission 
of energy, with the results obtained in practical working in various 

. The record is one which gives every encouragement to 
the belief that this new use of clectsicity ken now passed its 
een, eat is destined to play an important part in the near 
uture. 

_ Altogether the book is one which will be read with great 
interest by all who give thought to the subject, and we may expect 


soon to see a further edition of the work, When this is to appear 
no doubt Mr, Kapp will make some changes in the classification, 
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which might be improved in some respects, and also remove some 
slips of thought which are likely to damage the reputation of 
the work amongst mathematicians, such as the statement that, if 
a magnet pole were a point, only one line of force could pass 
through it. We can understand that the author had considerable 
difficulties to contend against in the present instance. These 
difficulties have been well overcome on the whole, and the book 
is one of the most interesting and valuable that has appeared for 
some time. In conclusion, we may congratulate Mr. Kapp on his 


of the English language. 


A “COMPLETE” GLOSSARY. TO BURNS.* 


it is never wise in at the word “ complete” on a title-page, 
and this Glo ‘ords a good example in support of the 
rule. Possibly Mr. Cuthbertson is not chargeable with omitting 
any very large number of the dialect words used by Burns 
(though we fail to find “lawin,” “neb,” “ black-nebbit,” and 
* rottan ”), and he has given several words that are missing in the 
improved edition of Jamieson’s Dictionary. But in another respect 
the work is glaringly and exasperatingly incomplete. It contains 
no quotations—or, to be strictly accurate, not more than half a 
dozen—from Burns’s own works, and no references to the places 
in which the words occur. The author states in his preface that 
he has “ not hesitated to insert anything which seemed likely to 
illustrate, in however small a degree, any word or passage, even at 
the risk of being accused of going beyond the province of the 
glossarist.” He ought surely to know that the most valuable of 
all illustrations of an author are usually those derived from his 
own writings, and that to omit to furnish illustrations of this kind 
is to neglect an essential part of a glossarist’s recognized duty. 
The preface goes on to say that “ of course Burns’s own glossary 

incorporated.” So it has; but, with strange wrong- 
headedness, Mr. Cuthbertson has given no indication to enable the 
reader to identify the particular definitions which are supported 
by the authority of the poet himself. 

Mr. Cuthbertson appears to be familiar with the Ayrshire dia- 
lect, and he has evidently taken a good deal of pains to render his 
definitions accurate and intelligible. On the whole, apart from 
the two capital defects to which we have referred, there is 
not much fault to be found with the book so far as its object 
is merely to give the senses of Burns's words. The author, 
however, will not be content with this limited praise. He has, 
as he himself says, “a more ambitious aim” than the com- 

ilation of “a mere glossary.” His intention is “to show to 

glish readers that by far the greater number of the Poet's words 
for which a glossary is generally consulted are to be found in 
their own authors.” In proof of this unquestionably sound pro- 
ition, he has “quoted upwards of three thousand 

m English authors, besides words from old dictionaries and 
provincial glossaries.” He seems to think that the demonstration 
of this fact will somehow render Burns’s poetry more attrac- 
tive to English readers. We do not see why it should do so. 
Englishmen are not usually y from reading and enjoying 
Burns by any national prejudice, and to know that Scotch is much 
the same thing as obsolete — does not render Scotch poetry 
any easier to understand. Nevertheless, the work which Mr. 
Cuthbertson has attempted was well worth doing, if only he 
had been capable of doing it properly. The real nature of the 
Scotch dialect and its relation to ordinary English are, except 
amongst philological students, very imperfectly understood on 
both sides of the Border. Perhaps people have now ceased to talk 
of Scotch as a separate language; but the notion that it is a mere 
corruption of literary English is still widely current. The fact 
is that it is simply the descendant of the lish dialect once 

ken from the banks of the Humber northwards to the furthest 
limit of the Anglian dominion. On the whole, the Scotch form of 
English is “ purer,’ in the sense of being more archaic, than the 
modern standard dialect, although of course it has undergone 
some phonetic to itself, and has adopted a 
small number of Gaelic wo A large proportion of the modern 
Scotch vocabulary is shared by the dialects of the northern English 
counties, and not a few of its words were current even in southern 
English until two or three centuries ago. This being so, it is a 
matter of course that the student of the Scotch dialect may find 
abundance of valuable illustrative material in early English writers 
and in English provincial glossaries; and as this material has 
been only sparingly used either by Jamieson or his recent editors, 
Mr. Cuthbertson has had a new field open to him, and might have 
been expected to produce a very interesting and useful book. 
Unfortunately, his knowledge is far from being equal to his 
industry, rity his volume owes most of its interest to the amusing 
blunders to be found on nearly every one of its four hundred and 


r. Cuthbertson’s ignorance of the history of the English 
language is indeed wonderful, considering the course of readi 
he must have gone through in collecting his “three thousan 
illustrations.” fr we may infer his theory from his practice, he is 
under the impression that modern literary English always existed 
somewhere or other, but that old writers were in the habit of 
corrupting it in the same fashion as he thinks it is corrupted 


* Complete Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Burns. With upwards 
of Three Thousand Illustrations from English Authors. By Jobn 
Paisley and London: Alexander Gardner. 1886. 
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in modern Scotch. He somewhat reminds us of the legendary 
person who expressed surprise that so clever a man as Chaucer 
did not know how to spell ; only Mr. Cuthbertson seems to regard 
the “ bad spelling ” of old writers not as a proof of ignorance, but 
as a justifieble, or at least excusable, poetic license, The reader 
will think we are caricaturing Mr. Cuthbertson ; we will, therefore, 
give a few samples of his peculiar method. Burns uses the 
word Christendie, which is of course a survival of the early 
English Cristienté, the change of ¢ into d Me rag due 
to the influence of the synonymous word in modern English. 
Mr. Cuthbertson imagines that Christendie is a corruption of 
Christendom, and quotes Herrick’s epithalamie as a 

urns’s a-fiel (for a-field) is not quite so ludicrous, but it is eq 

wrong. ‘The lose of a final d after 1 might no doubt be matched by 
instances from English writers, but the only words which the author 
cites as analogous are scall, soune, and Ayne. Here there is no 
loss of a letter at all ; in the modern forms, scald, sound, and hind, 
the d is excrescent. On the first page of the glossary Dr. Jamieson 
is quoted for the awkwardly expressed statement that “2 after 
broad a, as occurring in English words, is changed by Scotch 
writers into silent wor u, as maut, saut, &c.”; and the author 
adds that “ this is equally true of old English writers,” rpm | 
way of proof the words heraudes, ribaudry, auter, assaut, emeraud, 
which are simply nothing to the purpose, because their spelling 
with aw is due to their French origin. It is true that we now 
pronounce talk and walk as ¢auk and wauk, but Mr. Cuthbertson 
1s referring to spelling and not tosound, The reason why “ Scotch 
writers” do not spell these words phonetically like the others is 
that they are aware that their pronunciation does not here differ 
from that of Englishmen. 

Mr. Cuthbertson shows more discretion than might have been 
expected in abstaining for the most part from etymological specu- 
lation. When he does etymologize, however, the results are 
astonishing. The following is really almost as good as anything 
in Minsheu or Junius :— 

Cowe. To terrify, to keep under ; to lop ; to fright; a fright, a bunch 
of furze, broom, &c. All these meanings, diverse as they may seem, spring 
from the first, to terrify or keep under. To lop is to keep under by cutting 
off the top, and a bunch of furze is here thought of as a means of terrify- 
ing, and a most efficient one it has often proved, as most people who have 
been brought up in the country can testify ; many of whom can say with 


Burns :— 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night 

wi you, mysel, I gata fright, 

Ye like a rash-bush stood in sight, 
and can tell how relieved they were when the fearful object “squattered 
awa,” or its innocence was discovered. 


The author really ought to have added that cow, as the name of 
an animal, is of the same etymology. Probably there are many 
persons, especially of the female sex, in whom the neighbourhood 
of a horned quadruped inspires quite as much terror as Mr, 
Cuthbertson feels at the sight of a turze-bush. 

Mr. Cuthbertson’s interpretations of the he quotes 
from English writers are often briiliantly original. One of the 
“ illustrations” given in the article just referred to is Butler's 
couplet :— ‘ 

ple For when men by their wives are cow’d, 

Their horns, of course, are understood, 


to which is appended the following sapient remark :— 


Johnson quotes this passage under cow, to terrify ; but it seems more 
properly to mean lop, fur horns may be cut, but cannot well be frightened. 


South of the Tweed it is commonly believed that the author of 
Hudibras sometimes made jokes; Mr. Cuthbertson seems to be of 
a different opinion. Another remarkable piece of exegesis occurs 
in the article “ Grieve, overseer, a superior farm-servant,” when 
we are informed that in the “Tale of Gamelyn” the word greeve 
is used for “some sort of upper servant,” though, s to say, 
“ Mr. Wright has not put the word in his glossary.” The passage 
in question is :— 

Ye be welcome withouten any greeve, 

For we wiln be maistres here, and aske no man leve, 


Mr. Cuthbertson phrases the words as follows :—*“Ye are 
—— though not formally introduced by porter, usher, or other 
official.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations of this sort; but those 
which we have given will suffice to show that Mr. Cuthbertson 
has, without intending it, written a very amusing book, though its 
omy humour is perhaps to be appreciated only by a somewhat 

imited public. 


RECENT MUSIC AND A DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS. 


ARE Choral Societies will, when they meet again for 
the cqming season, give Mr. E. Rogers's sacred cantata, 
“ Footprints of the Saviour,” a hearty welcome. In spite of bei 
divided into four parts, it is by no means the formidable vue 
that such a division might betoken, as it is well within the powers 
of an ordinary choir, and does not exceed the usual time for per- 
formance. It is a workmanlike performance nevertheless, and will 
repay the trouble bestowed upon it. The words are selected and 
arranged by Bertha Rogers, and some familiar hymns are 

into service very skilfully, The cantata is published by Messrs. 
J. Curwen & Sons. Messrs. Paterson & Sons, of Edinburgh, have 
sent us a very useful little treatise on Practical Sight-Singing, by 
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Mr. F. S. Peterson. By a series of graduated exercises the author 
leads the student on from the very elements of music to 

of considerable difficulty, which will render him a thorough! 
efficient singer of part music if he studies them with care. It 
may be doubted whether the author is right in adopting the 
German method of naming notes rather than the usual English 
method; but he has done it after much thought, and professes to 
have found it successful in practice. Whether whole note, half 
note, quarter note, and eighth note are more intelligible than 
semibreve, minim, crotchet, &c., is an open question; but we 
must confess that we are rather averse to tampering with the 
time-honoured nomenclature of music without very good reason. 
Mr. Peterson’s little book, however, is eminently practical, and 
may be recommended with safety. 

“ Six Songs of the Serenteenth Century,” by Mr. Erskine Allon, 
and published by the London Music Publishing Company, are 
very ul settings of some well-known lyrics. Good music to 
Herrick’s, Waller’s, Otway’s, and Rochester's words is ever 
welcome, and Mr. Allon has succeeded where many others have 
failed. The playful grace of “I dare not ask a kiss” is charmingly 
sustained by the accompaniment the composer has written for the 
words, and the same may be said of his rendering of “ Go, lovely 
rose.” We can heartily commend these six songs as being a 
vast improvement on the usual kind of drawing-room songs, and 
hail them as a successful attempt to overthrow the tyranny of the 
sentimental ballad. We hope Mr. Allon will continue to write 
such acceptable music. 

Mr. Franz Leideritz’s two songs, sent to us by Mr. Henry Klein, 
are perhaps more to be commended for their music than their 
words, which are written by one who has chosen the name of 
Cone They are named respectively “Trust Me” and “ Flowers 
from Home,” and are both above the ave of the usual after- 
dinner torture. In “ Polonaise in C fiir das Pianoforte” the com- 
poser is not handicapped with words, and can show us, as he does, 
of what manner of stuff he is made. The result is a vigorous and 
brilliant pianoforte piece which will, we doubt not, achieve the 
success it deserves. 

Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. send us five songs and some piano- 
forte pieces. “ Silver Chords,” by Mr. Alfred Redhead, is a clever 
song to some words by Miss Mark Lemon, and “ While the Bells 
are Ringing,” the words of which are from the skilful pen of Mrs. 
W. K. Clittord, is a song well worthy of Mr. Cotsford Biek’s fame 
as a graceful song-writer. “Near, though Far,” by Mr. Emilio 
Pierracini, and “ We two together,” by Miss Mary Ostlere, are 
effective specimens of the drawing-room ballad; while Mr. Alfred 
J. Caldecott’s “ The Fisher-Girl’s Quest ” is sure to find admirers. 
Of the pianoforte music, Mr. Cotsford Dick's “Sweet Marjoram ” 
is as graceful and original as all his compositions are, and will be 
welcomed by all who care for intelligent music. ‘“ Thérése,” by M. 
Etienne Claudet, deals largely in demisemiquavers or thirty-second 
notes, as Mr. Peterson calls them, and shows that he has a bril- 
liant way of saying nothing in particular, while “ Zilla, danse 
joyeuse,” by Mr. W. Masvn, is a very effective and sparkling piece 
of pianoforte music. ‘The Queen’s Jubilee March,” by Mr. 
Michael Watson, is closely related to several other marches, but 
this is a style of composition which perhaps only a Berlioz could 
deal with successfully in the nineteenth century. 

> ary Ricordi sends us a ballad by Signor Ciro Pinsuti, 
entitled “ Her Father's Home,” which bears all the marks of this 
_ prolific composer's charming style, and will doubtless go to swell 
the ranks of his many successes. The coming Jubilee Year of the 
Queen’s reign and the Colonial Federation movement have called 
forth Mr. G. Hunt Jackson's national song, “ England's Hearts and 
England’s Queen,” and Dr. Walter Stokes’s “Our Federated 
Empire,” the former published by Messrs. Metzler & Co. and the 
latter by Harrison & Harrison, of Birmingham. From Messrs. 
Wood & Co. we have received a two-part song for children, 
* Where Violets grow,” by Mr. Alfred head, and a four-part 
song by Franz Abt, “O’er Darkling Skies,” both of which are 
excellent in their way ; also two volumes of “ Short Voluntaries” 
for the organ, American organ, or harmonium by the former 
composer, which will be valued by organists; and a pretty gavotte 
Bn J. C. Beazley, entitled, “ The Osborne,” and dedicated to 

ince Henry of Battenberg. 

Every one will be indebted to Mr. James D. Brown, and more 
especially the musical critic, for his very excellent Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians, published by Mr. Alexander Gardner, 
of Paisley. In this unpretentious work of one moderate volume 
we have all that is really useful in a book of reference. It is not 
bulky in size, prolix in matter, nor confused in arrangement. We 
have not to wade through columns of gushing enthusiasm to find 
the date of a particular opus of a given master, only to be rudely 
awakened to the fact that the date we have searched for with so 
much labour is, if not absolutely wrong, at least very doubtful. 
These negatives make up a very positive virtue in a book of 
reference, and are a blessing indeed to those whose work compels 
them to use such a book, The author modestly tells us that his 
work does not claim a t degree of completeness in any de 
ment, but that it may be found useful as a supplement to larger 
and more ambitious works of the same class. e can assure him 
that in many cases his work has rendered the more ambitious 
works he refers to quite superfluous, as far as we are concerned, 
and will do so to all who search for facts and eschew fancies. 
There is no literature in existence that deals so much in gush as 
musical literature. It seems to be the only branch of the art of 
letters in which irresponsible enthusiasm is tolerated, and even 


To have a sensible Dictionary of 
Music at last is a relief. opinions of com ’ works set 
forth in this volume are for the most those of one who has 
conscientiously studied the works he writes upon and does not 

Vv 
e 


accepted as praiseworthy. 


allow his passions to override his reason, and, above all, his facts 
are accurate, so far as we have tested them. think that Mr. 
Brown has produced a most valuable work, which must have cost 
him many years of labour and much careful study, and he has 
undoubtedly conferred a boon on those who are obli to use 
books like his. a Bibliographical Appendix will be found to be 


TWO REPRINTS.* 


iv would be difficult to find two handsomer books in form, and 
easy to find any number less interesting in matter, than those 
now before us. inald Scot’s Discovery of Witcheraft—which 
quarto of singular iness, with paper, print, ings 
thereto appertaining—is no doubt very much the less known of 
the two; and it is fair to say that, if not the less worth know- 
ing, it is certainly the less suited to his highness or lowness the 
general reader. As a book of curiosity, however, it has very 
high attraction. In the first place, its authorship and hi 

are curious. Very little is known of its author except that he 
was a scion of a wealthy Kentish family now extinct, and con- 
cerning which it is not very clear how a family of such a name 
ever got into the southern county. His book, published as early 
as 1584, deeply offended James VI. (as he then was); and, if it 
was not (as a tradition, not very strongly backed, has it) actdully 
burnt by the hangman, it was certainly put on a kind of informal 
Index for many years. in, its tenor—that of a vigorous 
argument from the pious and Protestant, but somewhat rationalist, 
point of view, against belief in and trials for witchcraft—is 
naturally surprising at so early a date. Then, too, it is almost 
an encyclopedia of the subject with which it deals. It is full of 
the strangest stories, not a few of them told at first hand. It does 
not yield even to the Anatomy of Melancholy in prodigality and 
pomp of learning, or in quaintness of application of it, and it is 
written, if not in a very ornate or original style, at any rate in 
English singularly clear, straightforward, and modern for its 
date, at which, let it be remembered, Hooker had not written, and 
the accepted styles were either “ precious” or clumsy. 

In one point we think that most of Reginald Scot's critics (and 
Dr. Nicholson among them) have been inclined to give him too 
much praise. The natural indignation against the abominable 
barbarities which the belief in witchcraft encouraged, and the 
natural contempt of the absurdities which it often brought about, 
have led these persons to see in Scot a man of exceptional 
strength of head and foresight, a powerful arguer and a kind of 
light in darkness. This is, we say, a natural and amiable 
fallacy, but it is a fallacy all the same. Very much of Scot's 
argument is one long petitio Boome Such and such a witch- 
story he says in effect is absurd, is improbable, could not naturally 
be true. No doubt ; but then the whole contention of the believers 
was and is that the things were not natural, but su tural ; 
which being so, all arguments from probability fall to the ground, 
It is necessary to point this out, because it is too common nowadays 
to find the attitude on witchcraft of such men as Sir Thomas 
Browne, Sir Matthew Hale, and Thomas Glanvill dismissed with 
a kind of pitying apology as a weakness of the age and so forth. 
Yet he must be a very singular person who, being acquainted with 
the facts, will judge Reginald Scot to have been a better judge of 
evidence than Hale, a better judge of logical argument than 
Glanvill (one of the subtlest of reasoners), or a person of wider 
and more sympathetic feelings than Browne. The fact seems to 
be that he was a very humane man, that though a little given to 
the larger petitio above noticed he had a keen and shrewd faculty 
of detecting the absurdity of the evidence on particular points 
which had satisfied persons of the stamp of the authors of the 
Malleus, and that (most of all) his Protestant sympathies were 
stirred against witchcraft as, if not exactly “a Popish invention,” 
at any rate a source of much profit and a subject of reg 
— to Popish priests. So he attacked it, and in attacking it 

as given one of the most curious accounts of the whole matter 
that exist in literature. 

It is not, however, in a controversial spirit that Scot is 
likely to be read nowadays. He will be read, if he be read at 
all, either for his endless odd stories, or for his yet more endless 
scraps of out-of-the-way learning, or for his digressions into all 
sorts of kindred subjects (fur instance, he gives something like a 
complete treatise on conjuring, with directions and illustrations), 
or for his light on the thoughts and manners of the time, or for 
these mixed. And certainly he will not, as they say in French, 
steal the attention thus paid him. All the learning of precedent 
demonology (much of it now veiled by the obscurity of a learned 
language from lazy modern eyes) he has turned into his big book, 
sometimes apologizing for, but seldom shrinking from, the most 
“curious and disgusting” details. Unknown continuators have 
added a good deal about astral spirits and other later fancies, but 
Scot's own part is the best. It is hard to say what part of his 


* Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, Edited Dr. Brinsley Nicholson. 
London : Elliot Stock. ty 
Lord Herbert's Autobiography. Edited by S. L. Lee. - London; Nimmo. 
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own subject he does not touch, The natural history of devils, 
astrology, charms, conjuring, as we have said, all e him by 
turns as well as witchcraft proper, It has been thought, and is at 
least not improbable, that both Shakspeare and Middleton are in- 
debted to for the persons and nee of their famous 
witch scenes. It is certain thot no Healienen, whether of that 
day or this, who wanted, or wants, to study the black art could 
find a more elaborate, though he might easily find a more or- 
thodox, text-book. The compiler is the reverse of a believer, yet 
may there be found in his book the proper things to do in the 
most surprising and awkward contingencies of being bewitched. 
As for his merely li attractions, he is a mine of quaint 
words and, as we have said, a well of very Mn Dr. 
eayeiee | Nicholson is too well known as a student of Uld English 
to any praising. Let it only be said that he has done his 
editing admirably, as well in the scholarly as in the material 
presentation, of a very remarkable and interesting book. 
What we have said about the Discovery of Witchcraft as a 
blisher’s ee ec may be repeated about “ the Life of Lord 
erbert of Cherbury.” it is not in quite such a stately format 
and does not open quite so well, it is more portable, is simply 
but handsomely bound (the Discovery is broché only), and 
four delicately etched portraits. Its contents are also much better 
known. We are not quite sure that for all its interest and for all 
the beauty of certain passages it has not been a little over- 
praised. The coxcombry of the author; the way in which he 
records with perfect gravity, not merely how all men feared him 
(other accounts, by-the-bye, do not quite tally with this), and 
how all women loved him, but how by the special gift of nature 
the very clothes which he wore on his body “smelled extra- 
ordi sweet”; his grave information, how beautiful young 
hosts’ hters came and sat by his bedside (the interviewing 
being, as he assures us, conducted with the strictest propriety), 
in order that he might look at them when he woke, and how 
matronly hostesses offered him, in dearth of other nourishment, 
the singular refreshment by which the dying Rothsay’s life is 
said to have been prolonged—all these things are very pleasing, 
no doubt, and some of the more philosophical passages are 
noble; but it is difficult not to long for a touch of humour 
here and there, for something to break and vary the inter- 
minable flow of solemn self-praise, which though it makes his 
anachronism worse than ever, was not improbably in Scott’s mind 
when he drew Sir Piercie Shafton, This, however, may depend on 
the temper or mood of the reader. The interest of Herbert's book, 
both as a thing merely to read and as a document as to the time, 
can hardly be exaggerated. The peculiar character of it may seem 
better fitted for a pocket-book than for a stately library reprint 
like this; but it is fully welcome in whatever form it comes, and 
especially when it comes ina form so handsome as that in which 
. Lee bas presented it. 
His fashion of editing is creditably laborious, but not quite im- 
ble. He gives us, to begin with, a considerable introduction on 
erbert’s life, writings, and character. Then comes the text, duly 
annotated, especially in regard to its rather numerous mentions of 
=. Then we have (rather oddly) a continuation of the Life 
y the editor, in which Mr. Lee goes over in more detail the facts 
which he has already shortly given in the introduction. And, 
last of all, we have a long yy about the Herbert family, 
about duelling at the time, about Herbert's correspondence (of 
which extracts are given), and so forth. In this editorial matter 
there is, of course, much that is valuable and interesting. Mr. 
Lee is by no means a blind hero-worshipper, and he makes not the 
slightest attempt to conceal or to palliate the miserable shabbiness 
of the proceedings by which Herbert (by his own account the 
very pink of British chivalry) ratted from King to Parliament 
without a pretence of conviction, without even any very serious 
pressure having been put on him, and simply to avoid personal 
annoyance and to secure a chance of personal gain. Mr, Lee has 
consulted plenty of books, and has evidently taken pains to sup- 
plement his information by personal inquiries of Lord Powis 
and other people likely to know. But we wish, we confess, that 
he had kept his editorial matter better in hand, and had contented 
himself with an introduction and notes, without the reduplication 
and amplification of matter which the arrangement above described 
entails. Here and there, too, we find oddities of omission or com- 
mission in what is actually given: It is rather sweeping to say 
(p. liv.) that Locke “joins hands with Herbert in denouncing the 
irrational dogmas of priests,” aud we should like chapter and verse 
for the statement. Again, there is a rather strange note to the 
words “ Sir James Areskin’s chief horse.” The note runs, “The 
name Areskin is probably a misreading for Erskine.” Surely Mr. 
Lee must know that “ Areskin ” or “ Areskine ” was up to a com- 
yey recent date one of the most usual spellings of the name ? 
tly, nineteen out of twenty of Mr. Lee's readers will certainly 
be puzzled by the words “an assault made on the Castle of 
Montgomery by a band of Royalist soldiers from Poole.” Why 
on earth, they will say, should a band of Royalists go half over 
England in this way to attack a petty place like Montgomery ? 
Of course “ Welshpool” is meant, as a note might have stated, 
adding that the Dorsetshire seaport is “ English Pool.” But 
these are not great matters, and Mr. Lee has given us a very 
Pretty and carefully prepared book. 


ATKINSON’S FIRDAUSI.* 


WE. doubt whether the publishers of the “ Chandos Classics” 
have done wisely in reprinting Mr. Atkinson's Firdausi, but 
we are sure that the Editor acted carelessly in not supplying 
a serious omission made by the Translator in his preface and title- 
page. On the latter the work is described as the Shdh-ndmeh of 
the Persian poet Firdaust, translated and abridged in prose and 
verse by James Atkinson, and in the former Mr, Atkinson states 
that he had contemplated [making P] an abstract of the Shdh- 
ndmeh for twenty-five years, but only in 1829 had the sea-voyage 
from India given him an opportunity of making detinite progress 
in this undertaking. The reader, who is aware that the Sidh- 
ndmeh in its handiest form fills four thick and closely printed 
volumes, will find in the laboriousness of such a task, combined 
with the circumstance of the sea-voyage, ample excuse for certain 
obvious deficiencies, not the most excusable of which is the fact 
the abridgment in the > third 

ving three-eighths o' m unepitomi t appears, how- 
ever, that both this and ae tneaee vacillation between prose 
and verse are to be rey in another way; and that the 
observation at the end of the preface that “the Shdh-ndmeh is 
perhaps most known by a very clever epitome of it, written in the 
same language by Shumshir Khan in the year 1063 of the Mahom- 
medan era” is not without purpose. M. Jules Moh! in the intro- 
duction to the magnificent Freeh edition of Firdausi states that 
Mr. Atkinson's work is merely a translation of the Persian extract 
made by “ Tawakkol Beg, son of Tawakkol Beg, and published in 
the year 1066 of the Hegira at the request of Schemschir Khan 
with the title Muntekhab al-tawarikh,” and this statement has 
been repeated in English in more than one place. That it comes 
very near the truth may be seen by any one who has opportunity 
to compare Mr, Atkinson’s work with Firdausi on the one hand 
and Tawakkol on the other. The Persian abridgment, however, 
will be found to have been slightly abridged in the first, We 
cannot understand why those who “ honoured the English abridg- 
ment with the Gold Medal” did not demand that its author's 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Atkinson could not find leisure in 
the twenty-five years of which he speaks, to make a complete 
translation of the original work, such as the English language 
ought to possess, The French version by M. Jules Mohl, owing 
to its cumbrous form, is nearly as inaccessible to the ordinary reader 
as the Persian original. Seeing how many translations of Oriental 
works of limited interest and im are being issued from 
English presses, it is surprising that this want has not been met, 
It is true that we have little prospect of seeing the Ramdyana and 
Mahabharata in English; but these, however similar in literary 
form to the Shdh-ndmeh, stand on a wholly different footing in the 
matter of national importance. The remarkable literary parallel 
besides between the Homeric with the Cyclic poems, and the 
Shah-ndmeh with its supplements and imitations, gives the latter a 
special interest in the eyes of the classical student. But if Mr. 
Atkinson had no time for so an undertaking, he ought to 
have compiled a trustworthy epitome. The work of Tawakkol 
was a bad substitute for this, not only on account of the serious 
lacuna to which we have alluded, but because it contains things 
which are not in the Shdh-ndmeh, and which should at least have 
been relegated to footnotes, This renders the book untrustworthy 
for purposes of reference. 

With regard to its general success we are not sure that a recent 
rival has been over-severe in saying that “ Mr. Atkinson's version, 
which is half in prose, half in verse, alternately ambitious and 
monotonous, few attractions for the general reader.” 
The variation of _ with verse has a definite purpose in the 
epitome of Tawakkol, who uses the words of the original whenever 
it is possible for him to do so, filling in the transitions with his 
own composition. Mr. Atkiosun is less free in the use of verse, 
which he reserves (to employ the words of H. H. Wilson, quoted 
in the preface) for “ 3 which rise into poetry and ion.” 
Those which rise into the former are no large portion of the 
whole ; but the verses are generally fairly elegant, and the author 
rarely yields to the temptation of making Persian words rhyme 
with English words with essentially different terminations; the 
rhymes “ man” with “ Mazinderén,” “gush” with “Saiiwush,” 
are exceptions. The prose, however, is unquestionably inferior to 
that of the author of Stories Retold From Firdusi ; and, since the 
two books cover practically the same ground, and the printing as 
well as the style of the latter are superior to that of the work 
— we are discussing, we regard the republication as a 
mistake, 

The Stories Retold from Firdusi are also far fitter than these 
for the reading of children, who alone are likely to be interested in 
such excerpts, abstracted from their original surroundings; yet 
even their interest is not likely to be large. The writer 
evidently had not taken to heart Callimachus’s maxim that 
we should lie in such a way as to persuade the hearer’s ear. 
The sameness of the incidents, too, justifies the accusation of 
want of imagiuation, which, however strange it may sound, is 


* The Shéh-nimeh of the Persian Poet Firdaust, Translated and 
abridged in Prose and Verse by James Atkinson, Esq. Edited by Rev. 
‘a M.A. In the “ Chandos Classics.” London: Warne 


| 

| obligations should be acknowledged more distinctly than in the 
| ambiguous and inaccurate sentence which we have quoted; nor 
| can we understand what advantage can have been gained by their 
| concealment. 
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urged by eminent scholars against the Persian poet. The older 
reader who is watching for hints on Oriental customs and ideas 
will find tittle to reward him besides Sim's horror of an Albino 
son, and the superstition that blood spilt on the ground necessarily 
calls for vengeance, giving rise to the expedient of catching it in 
a basin. The ways of Eastern monarchs are well known to us from 
the Bible, so that about these we Jearn nothing fresh either from 
the life of Firdausi or from those of his histories which, however 
false, illustrate the truth. Mr. Atkinson’s annotations, which are 
spasmodic, are for the most part literary, and only once or twice 

oes he elucidate the poet from his own experience. The pathetic 
part of the story of Sobrab and Rustum is so familiar to us in 
an almost classic poem that the ponderous heroics with which 
the volume closes are not likely to tind many fresh admirers, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E shall not attempt to do more here than note the appear- 
ance of the second volume of M. Robida’s admirably illus- 
trated Rabelais(1). Let it only be said that the singular 
abundance of fancy and the union of breadth of treatment with 
minute detail which characterized the first are fully maintained. 
’ Another and even more magnificent volume which can be but 
briefly noticed is M. Rouaix’s Les styles (2). The title is perhaps 
rather vague; but there is no need to quibble about that, and the 
beauty of the volume—a mighty folio filled with hundreds of 
great woodcuts illustrating the structural and decorative styles of 
all ages and countries in building, pottery. armour, cabinet- 
making, and what not—is unquestionable. We shall only here 
suggest that the dating of the examples would be an improvement. 
“Gyp’s” <Autour du divorce(3) is perhaps not what some 
foolish admirers of that agreeable author may expect, but is 
very much what wiser folk will anticipate. The divorce is a kind 
of divorce pour rire, and ends, as the reader foresees very clearly, 
in a re-murriage. Paulette d’Alaly is something of a gamine, as 
she confesses, or as some one else puts it more discreetly, “a 
duct of Parisian civilization.” She has married “to be 
,’ and finds that she is not exactly so. She encourages 
numerous adorers, and her husband, though a very good fellow, 
has not quite strength of mind enough to play the part of that 
other hero of “Gyp’s” who was “Le Plus Heureux de Tous.” 
She has a detestable mother-in-law, and she is a born mad- 
ys So she deliberately engineers a divorce, inveigling the 
unhappy M. d’Alaly into “injures graves,” “ sévices,” and the 
other things required by law (or rather certain semblances and 
caricatures of them) in a very comic manner. The legal procedure 
is satirized with a very agreeable gravity—the dandy judge, upon 


whom, in accordance with what is surely a very odd custom, 
Paulette goes to call, being particularly good. the lady — 
her divorce, and the steps by which the end is reached may be left 


to the reader to follow under the guidance of “ Gyp.” 

Three of the excellent art manuals which M. Rouam has 
for some time been issuing are before us. M. Emile Molinier’s 
treatise on the Plaquettes of the Renaissance (4) forms part 
of the series on Renaissance bronzes generally, and takes the form 
of a catalogue raisonné, very sufliciently done and illustrated, 
though the illustrations are occasionally, and perhaps designedly, 
wanting in sharpness. The other two volumes are in a smaller 
shape, and form part of a series of Guides du Collectionneur not 
too large for the pocket, and beautifully printed on thin oo 
vergé. The Dictionary of Engravers’ Marks goes from G to M (5). 
That of Metal-worker (including the four samy ort of Casting, 
Graving, Modelling, and Gilding) is somewhat bulkier, though it 
only goes from A to C (6). All available authorities seem to 
have been consulted, and the only drawback to the book is the 
inveterate and apparently incurable carelessness of French printers 
in spelling foreign words. Thus in two successive entries we 
have Bells of Bedforshire and London Bells Founders quoted. 

Montaigne is welcome in any form (7); how much more with 
M. Jouaust’s type and paper! The text is that of 1588, with the 
additions and variants ot 1595 given in foot-notes. There are 
other notes and a good preliminary Notice, There are to be seven 
volumes at the very modest price of three francs. 

An authority a gy by M. Tarde (8) very honestly confesses 
“que l'anthropologie criminelle se présente avec un appareil 
imposant de faits, mais que ses déductions ne sont pas encore ap- 
plicables aux recherches pénales.” We own that we are of the same 
opinion, but if anybody thinks differently he will find M. Tarde 
an instructive and, on the whole, a moderate guide. 

Krotkaia (9) is not, like Crime and Punishment, a long melo- 
drama, but a collection of short stories of various kinds. The 
first a tragic monologue, the second a pretty and pathetic 


(1) Guovres de Rabelais, Illustrations de A. Robida. Paris: Librairie 
illustrée. 


(2) Les styles. Par Paul Rouaix. Paris; Rouam. 
(3) Autour du divorce. ParGyp. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(4) Les plaquettes de la renaissance, Par E. Molinier. Paris: Rouam. 
Dictionnaire des marques et monogrammes de graveurs. Par G. 
et H. Bouchot. Paris: 


Rouam. 
6) Dictionnaire des fondeurs, ciseleurs, Par A. de Champeaux. 
Rouam. London: Wood. 
(7) Les essaies de Montaigne. Tome 1. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
(8) La criminalité comparée. Par G. Tarde. Paris: Alcan, 
(9) Krotkaia, Par Th. Dostoieffsky. Paris: Plon, 


Andersenian médrchen; another is a pleasant comic tale of calf- 
love and heroism, They are all well worth reading, and ma 
give some people a higher idea of the Russian romancer than his 
supposed masterpiece. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
NOME stirri ictures of guerilla warfare are presented in 
Souvenirs of Military Life Remington & Co.), a 

translation, in two volumes, from the French of the late Comte de 
Castellane by Margaret Josephine Lovett. When the author of 
these lively reminiscences joined C ier’s force at Medeah, 
though the worst of the conflict was over, there was plenty of 
work before him. Twelve years had passed since the first decisive 
action at Staouéli “ gave Algeria to France,” as the local legend has 
it, and France was still much embarrassed by the gift. A largearmy 
was actively employed against an evasive and crafty enemy. The 

wer of Abd-el-Kader, though sorely smitten, was yet unsubdued 
in the province of Oran, and it was here, in the Emir’s own 
country, that the youthful Comte de Cas‘ellane wooed glory with 
all the ardour of a French soldier. His record of the harassing 
incidents of out-post duty, of stealthy midnight marches, of cattle- 
lifting raids, and hot hand-to-hand encounters with desperate 
Arabs, is full of enthusiasm and often extremely graphic. ere 
was not much, it is true, of the spirit of modern war in these 
Algerian campaigns, but they were sufficiently perilous and exciting 
to attract adventurous youth. The account (ii. 31) of the smoking 
of certain of the Flitta tribe, who had hidden with their flocks 
and herds in the caverns of the Mina, recalls other ugly stories of 
the same kind. ‘Referring to these marauding expeditions, the 
author asks “ How are a people to be subjugated who are only 
bound to the soil by tent- P” We get Sut slight glimpses 
in his rambling narrative of Canrobert, Pélissier, and MacMahon, 
and little more satisfaction from the sketches of Changarnier, 
Bugeaud, Lamoriciére, and Cavaignac. ‘The descriptions of wild 
scenery and savage exploits are, however, powerful and spirited, 

The August number of Les Lettres et les Arts (Paris: Bo 
Valadon, et C'*-) shows a somewhat wider range of subjects than 
of late, and in the matter of illustrations fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of the review. The most important papers directly dealing 
with art are M. Henri Bouchot’s “ Marie Louise et Prudhon”; 
“ La Tapisserie & l'6poque de Louis XII,” by M. Eugéne Muntz; 
and a sympathetic but too brief notice of Ernest Christophe, b 
M. de Hérédia. Of these the most interesting is M. Bouchot’s 
critical description of the magnificent suite of toilet furniture 
executed in ornate silver-gilt from designs by Prudhon and pre- 
sented by the wr of Paris to Marie Louise on her 
marriage with Napoleon. M. Bouchot gives a luminous account of 
the strange vicissitudes that attended these examples of art. In 
connexion with their destruction in 1832 we are told that the 
workmen ty when ordered by the impecunious Count de 
Bombelles to break them up, and M. Bouchot hints that the ex- 
Empress abandoned them to their fate with not less indifference 
than she displayed towards her husband and her son, The article 
is illustrated by a number of Prudhon’s drawings, after the ori- 
ginals in the collection of M. Marcille, and by a beautiful repro- 
duction of Prudhon’s charming profile study of Marie Louise in 
black chalk on greyish blue paper. Another interesting article is 
“Le Cavalier Polonais au Xvi Siécle,” communicated by 
Prince Czartoryski. This describes in detail the arms and 
organization of the Polish Hussars who, under their king, the 
gallant John Sobieski, performed such dashing exploits during 
the siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683. The illustrations of 
weapons and armour from the Czartoryski Museum are exceedingly 
curious. The Polish Lancer, as he is figured by M. St.-Elme 
Gautier, with his prodigious lance, his steel armour, his leopard 
skin, his immense wings set with vulture plumes, looks more 
like a fabulous monster or a fantastic creation of romance than 
a Christian warrior, In “Le Divan Rouge” M. Francisque 
Sarcey continues his recollections of Mme. Bernhardt, and tells 
how he contrived a meeting between the actress and her caustic 
critic Edmond About. Dr. Renaut discourses on Hypnotism, 
with photographic illustrations that are more s than alluring ; 
M. Pouvillon’s “Dans les Feuilles” is an effective study of the 
melancholy life of wood-cutters and charcoal-burners ; M. Leconte 
de Lisle contributes a powerful poem of the declamatory kind ; 
and M. Jacques Normand interviews Mlle. Julia Bartet in a com- 
plimentary sketch that takes epistolary form. Mme. Lemaire’ 
portrait of Mile. Bartet is but a moderate revelation of her skill. 

Fifty Years of a Good Queen's Reign (Ward & Downey) pro- 
fesses to be “a book for the Royal Jubilee.” If this phrase has 
any meaning, it implies a broad and discriminating retrospect, a 
lucid chronicle of events, a tive and critical commentary on 
national progress and history. none of these respects does Mr. 
Wall's volume make good its title. It is a slipshod compilation of 


ill-arranged and frequently ill-chosen material. 
_ The Portfolio for 1885 (Seeley & Oo.) is one of the most attrac- 
tive volumes of this excellent periodi The contents offer many 


admirable and convincing examples of the association of literature 
of illustrative critical ition. Such reproduc- 

ns of masterpieces of painting as the engraving of Turner's 
“Bligh Sands” by M. Branet-Desbaines, Mr, 0. 0. Murray's fine 
etching after Morland, and Mr. Dawson’s sympathetic rendering 
of Turner’s marvellous “ Val @’ Aosta” alone suffice to give the 
volume permanent value. Mr. Pennell’s brilliant etchings of old 
Canterbury and waterside London are among his best work. 
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“The Mother” is another notable plate, fully representative of 
Mr. Strang’s austere sentiment and intrepid execution; and the 
technical characteristics of David Cox pan seldom been trans- 
lated in black and white with such felicity and freedom as in the 
etching of Mr. Myers. 

Mr. G. W. Cooke's Poets and Problems (Boston: Ticknor) 
deals with the works of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. 
Browning in a laborious and conscientious spirit, and very com- 

etely justifies the author's prefatory remark, “ The greatest need 
of American literature is for a true criticism.” 

The new volume of the Gentleman's Magazine Library (Elliot 
Stock) completes Mr. G. L. Gomme’s useful reprint of papers on 
British and Anglo-Saxon Archeology. The excellent judgment 
shown by the selection can only be properly estimated by the 
fortunate possessors of a set of ‘the original Magazines, though 
every one interested in our ancient stone monuments will find the 

nt reissue a valuable substitute. 

Among our new editions are Sir George Trevelyan’s Cawnpore 
(Macmillan & Co.); the Life of Thomas Grant, Bishop of South- 
wark, by Kathleen O'Meara ( . H, Allen & Co.) ; the third edition 
-of the Rey. Allen W. Chatlield’s Litany and Hymns in Greek 
Verse (Henry Frowde); and Mr. F. R. Fleet's Analysis of Wit 
and Humour (W. H. Allen & Co.) 

The author of Delightful Thames ! (Sampson Low & Co.) shows 

ter aptitude for the pencil than the pen, if we are right 
in attributing to him both the rhymes and sketches of this 
volume. Some of the latter vividly recall certain aspects of the 
river—a most undelightful Thames—on a summer Bank Holiday. 

We have received Mr. W. H. J. Weale’s Bibliography of 
Missals, Catalogus Missalium Ritus Latini (Quaritch) ; Part I. of 
Mr. R. Henry Farrer’s Index to the Obituary and Biographical 
Notices in the Gentleman's M (Index Society) ; the Index 
to the Catalogue of the Statistical Society (Stanford) ; Mr. Bright's 
Agricultural and Tenant-right Valuer’s Assistant (Cros p, Acesont 
wood & Co.); Exiled, by Charles Swinton (London any | 
the Beginner's Guide to < 

Perken) ; Fleeting Fancies, by “Elan” (Beer & Co.); and Sea- 
Saw, an Trish atory, by Kate Connor (London Literary Society). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeparTMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jouxn Hart, 
33 Sournampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,607, AUGUST 14, 1886 : 


Lord Salisbury at the Mansion House—A New Downing Street—The Mackenzie 
Memorandum — Brother Peter's Case—The Gastein Meeting — Discretion — 
Diplomatic and Consular Duties—Mrs. or Miss ?—An Art Question—A Lesson 
from Hungary—Ladies in Libraries—Iwnperial Federation—* Will Never Per- 
form in London ”—A Bad Look-Out—The Belfast Riots. 


The Edinburgh International Exhibition—“ The Mill, Mill Oh!"—Political Preache 
ing—Latin John—The Vanished Lady—Eulogies—M Cameo-Cutting— 
Recent Egyptian Research — Life Insurance Companies’ Accounts — The 
Blenheim Sale—The Language of Motion and Gesture. 


A History of Greek Literature—Novels and Tales—An Icelandic Primer—Jebb’s 
Zdipus Coloneus—Twenty-four Bagks on Divinity—Literary Relations of 
England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century—Swedenborg’s Prodromus— 
Five Novels—The Thousand Nights and a Night—A Dancing Tract—Jobn 
Galt and his Lives of the Players—Archbishop Peckham's Register, Vol. III. 
—A Simplified Grammar of the Japanese Language—Dictionary of Practical 
Surgery—French Literature —New Books and Reprints, 


London : Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


« THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON A434 at the DORE 
GALLERY ,35 New Bond Street, with * Christ Leaving the Pratorium, is other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


[HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Mile End, E. 


The SESSION 1886-7 will commence an Friday, October 1, 1886; by that date the New 
College Buildings will be ready tor occupation. The very Fat ‘additions Setaave have been 
made to the School Premises will afford complete for the ne at all branc 


Medical Science, the | pr ing more than double that which was 
pageenncs ¢ in the Old B An i 1 my Will take place, of which due notice 
wil given 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. value £60, £40, & + £20, will be offered for 
competition at the end of & New for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas in ah, instalments, All Resident yand 
other Hospital Appointments are free, and the holders of all the Kesident Appointments are 
provided with rooms and board entirely tree of expense. The Resident Appomtments cons’ 
of Five House-Physiciancies, Five House-Surgeoncies, One Accoucheurship, and One Re- 
es Room Officer. Four Dressers and Four Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. 

al Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations ot the 
University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the 
Royal Co 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. The London Hospita! is now indirect communica- 
tion by railand tram with all parts of the Metropolis, anc the Metropolitan, M litan 
District, East London, and South-Eastern Reilways have stations withinet a minute's walk of the 
Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars apply, personally or by letter, to 


eze of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of J 1886-7 will commence on October, Ls oe an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by J.S. Brisrowr, M.D.Lond., F.R.S at3 P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE of £100 and respectively, open to 
all first-year Students, will be offered The E will be — 
October 4,5, and 6, and the subjects wil ‘be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or 
Zoology, | the ee of Candidates. 

Special re held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY Trac” 
and “IN TERMED! ATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of iderable value are ded at the Sessional E-: 
tions, as also Peoveral Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to Lectures or 
to Besoitel Practice, and special arrangements are made for Students entering in their 
second or subsequent years; also for Dental Stedentae and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Beedical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CoNTENTS OF No. 1,608, Avcust 21, 1886: 


The Queen’s Speech. 
Reforming at Large. © The Holiday War Game. 

A Word from Maitre Francoys. The Cutting Case. 
Steeple-Scaling. | England and the East. The Royal Academy. 
The Chicago Convention. Street Order. 

Burglary Made Easy. Mild Socialism. 

The Debate on the Address. 


Jugglery. | What Shall It Do to be Saved ? 
A Free City of the Empire. H.8.M. Consul, 
Parliamentary Topography. Reverses. 
The Bayreuth Performances. Mr. Bennett of Frome Selwood. 
Archzologists at Chester. Yachting. 
Mr. Charles Du-Val's Entertainment. 
The Proposed Currency Inquiry. |The Promenaae Concerts. 
Reunion of the United. 


Books on Edinburgh. 
Four Novels. Way’s Iliad. 
Four Books on the Elements of Geometry. 
Gosse’s Raleigh. Oriental Penmanship. _ British Sporting Fish. 
The Ornamental Arts of Japan. 
An English and Spanish Technological Dictionary. 
The Universal Clue. Electric Transmission of Energy. 
A “Complete” Glossary to Burns. 
fiecent Music and a Dictionary of Musicians. | Two Reprints. 
Atkinson's Firdausi. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


receive 
and supervision, and a register of approved Lodgings is kept in the 
office. 


be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. 


The WINTER SESSION a commence on saa October 1, with INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDRESS by Dr. WADHAM. at 4 P.M. o - 


A Prospectus of = School, ot further information, may be obtained by rere applica- 
tion between One and Three Ps. .or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the 


Head-Master—Rev. W. BELL, M. a 

A High-class Public School, on moderate terms. Latest successes are Three Open 

Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge m Classics and Mathematics in 1886. an (4) candidates 

Sandhurst in 1885, Entrances to Indian Civil Service, and Woolwich. Junior 

celieut Music, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, W , Sea-bathing, Gymnasium, 


y has a separate bedroom. Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 


Boarders are taken ead- Cc. E. Sparks, M. RNTON 


CHOICE OLD and RARE Wines 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY (30 years in be 
VERY OLD SCOTCH WHISKY (Bonded 1870) .........ceceeeceece 54% 
OLD EAST INDIA SHEERY 
(Shipped round the world ex Star of Albion.) 
CHOICE OLD SOLERA AMONTILLADO (Rex Fino, 20 years in wood) 72s, 
FIFTY YEARS OLD BROWN SHERRY 
(Bottled by Hedges & Butler.) 
44s, 


Fives Court 
Each 


Bottled b; & Butler: 
1 ¢ Hedges & Butler). ‘ 
5 PORT Bottled by Hedges & Butler, from 
Selected Pipes. 


1870 


120s, 

72s, 

CURIOUS OLD WHITE PORT ........ 968, 
877 .. 84s. 

108s, 

485. 


CURIOUSLY DRY PORT V 
(The Amontillado of the Douro.) 
STEINBERG CABINET, 1868 Vintage ............. 


187 4 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE eS CUVEE G., 
| in 1877. Corks branded 1874, 
ull Priced Lists on application. 


EDGES & WINE MERCHANTS, 
Chief Office and Cellars: 155 REGENT STREET, LONDON ; 
30 KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Established 1667. 
LITERARY.—A Announcements of New Publications, “Con- 
. inserted ( blishers’ rates) in any paper in 


the world. 
ampton Street, Strand, Loadon, W.C, 


» | | 
_ 

| 
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| 
| 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Master—Rev. H.C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford 
ent THE? 1 Et 1886, will begin on Friday, September 17. New Boys will be received 


The work of reed he is under the direct supervision of the Master, and special prepara- 
is for Scho! ip and other Examinations. ae 
r Boarders in the School-house, inclusive of Tuition-fees and School Subscrip- 
Guineas per annum. 
The distinctions have been obtained during the seven months, January—J uly 1886 : 
1 Scholarship, Exeter College : Classical Exhibition, Lincoln Col 3. Historical 
xhibition Keble Coll lege; Two First and Three Second Classes in the F al School of 
fatural Selence ; Second Class, Final School of Mathematics ; Second Class, Final School 
of Modern History ; Second Class, Classical Moderations. 
For further information apply to the MASTER. 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
1I.—ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW DEPARTMENT. 
IL—MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (INCLUDING THE DENTAL AND THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL COURSES). 
IITl._DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN. 
CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
Prossentnens the above Departments and of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHI ITIONS. M Pesie in number and varying from £12 to £100 per annum) will be 
forwa: on application ° the ReGIsTRAR of te College, or may be obtained from Mr, 


rd 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registra~. 


CHAIR OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


Alcations are invited from gentlemen betwee rs of age, 
galt fied igh academica! to fill the CHAI Of TURE in 
TL RSITY of 


SYDNEY. 
ee will be expected to give instruction in the English Language and I. isereture. 
and to give or superintend instruction in the French and German Languages and Litera- 
tures, assisted by Lecturers in French and German, directed by him; to deliver and couduct, 
wine =  goatomaieal year,such Lectures and Examinations as the Senate shall from 
me to time direct 

emoluments consist fixed salary of £900 per annum, with belt the lecture fees of 

Students in the Department of Modern jangecen, and examination fi 
Further particulars as to copes ot office, may be obtained from. the Agent-General for 


New South Wales, 5 Westminster Chambers, 8 to whom applications, stating candi- 
tes age, end accompanied by cight copies of testimonials, should be sent on or 
ptember 30, 1886. 

savy SAMUEL, Agent-General ‘ew South Wale. 
July 29, 1886. estminster Chambers, Victo eourect, London, 8. 


JSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The p Biahe Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council The Rt tt Rev BISHOP DOUGALL: Archie 
—The v x rehdeacon s 
.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New Coitere, 
ight Assistant-Masters, Classical and Modern Departmen Army and Navy Classes. 
rs are received by the Head-Master, and by three Toclstons= Stasters, Deatading the 
rench Master (in whose house French is exclusively apohen). Special arrangements for 
ndian The ate, frivate Ch in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys gs the courts 
of a Sou + climate. Chapel, 
| ag and Boating. Next Term commences September 17.—For P. 


the HEAD-MASTER. 
RIGHTON COLLE@ E 
Head-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. Oxford, 
Vice-Principal—_Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A. Cambridge. 
ere received by the Head-Master, C. G. Allum, Esq., M.A., and the Rev. 
W a House for Boys under Thirteen, in charge of 
ham. 
fi clud ding-houses, upon the most being 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE wee September 1 
. Ww. MADDEX, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for Sandhurst and Woolwich. 
ons ont nd Tuition trom 50 to 70 guineas per annum. Holidays at Midsummer and 


Next TERM ¢ COMMENCES Tuesday, September 21. 


UDOR-HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, Forest Hill, Sydenham. 
PRINCIPALS, Rev, Dr. and Mrs. TODD. Heap-MisTress, Miss M. Topp Graduate 
(Girton), Cambridge. Proressons-SEELEY, King’s College ; Dr. KOGGA 
LOMAN, LOUIs_D Signor GARCIA, Professor FONTANIEK, 
ERREKO. &c. ‘Resident French and German Governesses. 


CRYSTAL PALACE COMPAN y's SCHOOL of 
EROINESEING 
NEXT TERM opens on Monday, Septemper 
Mechanical Course. Civil Engineer, Division. III. Colonial Section. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Educational Department. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
WAKEFIELD, October 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


Patrons. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President. 
The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


Preachers. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
THE BISHOP OF MEATH. 


OFFICES : 
All communications to be addressed to the Hoy. Secreraries, Church 
Congress Office, Church Institution, Wakefield. 


TICKETS: 
Admission to the Meetings will be by TICKETS ONLY. Tickets 
admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but not transferable) can be had only from 
Hon. SrEcrErARIES. Appli ns must be accompanied by a remittance, 
Cheques and P.O, Orders payable to Peacy Tew. Stamps cannot be received, 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS: 
7s. 6d. each. admitting to all the Meetings of the week, except that of 
the Working-Men. 


DAY-TICKETS : 
2s. 6d. each, will be issued for Lage Thursday, and Friday. 
day must be specified on the ticket will be available on 
for all meetings on that day. 


WORKING-MEN’S MEETING: 
A limited number of Platform 
Tickets will be issued at 3s. 6d. each, 


LODGINGS: 

A Register of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office, and information as 
to lodgings and hotels will be given to members, on their stating the amount 
and nature of the accommodation they require. A list of lodgings and hotels 
will be sent on application, 


SPECIAL TRAINS: 
Arrangements have been made with the Railway Companies for the issue 
of Return Tickets at a single fare, from any station within a radius of fifty 
miles from Wakefield, and extra trains will be run, of which will 

be given by the Companies. 


FURTHER INFORMATION: 

For Church Services, lists of subjects, hotel and refreshment charges, rail- 
way, , and other arrangements, see ** The Official Programme,” price 3d. 
post free, to be had at the Congress Office early in September. 

Inquiries for further information must be accompanied with a stamped 
and directed envelope. 


WEST WRATTING PARK, CAMBS. (near Linton). 
Rev. H, W. WILLIAMS, B.A., Mathematical Scholar of Ce 
. Camb., will PREPARE 
it the above ress, from September nest. PUPILS for En A... and other Examina- 
tions relther t University, also for the Army Preliminary Exauninations. “For particulars 
v. H. W. Wi College, Hertford ; or to W. N. Dry 
Park, ‘Tonbridge. 


HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.. —Mr. and Mrs. BARTON 

Eversley, King's . Clapham Park, London. 


ys of average capacity—-THREE GRADUATES, 
PRIVATE PUPILE aged to ts and 


GouTH KENSINGTON.—1 Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 

Cragene ae GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for YOUNG CHILDREN, 

under the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 4 separate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 
The next TERM COMMENCES on September 


pe CASTLE SCHOOL, near TOTTENHAM. 
Head- Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M. A. 
To BOYS from Public Schools or elsewhere (with sow h ter) the advantages of 
special tuition, with school games, &c. Lower if ired 
and dings and grounds, twenty acres. 


for Public School. Mos excellent buil 
T TERM September 32. 


I ,AUSANNE.— — Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress of the 
Oa High School, has a very cquieatabie HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Great 
for the study of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. ‘Terms and references 

Escort September 7.—Ste. Lwce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


M'iie ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackheath 
fa and R. A LEN-OLNEY (formerly Head-Mistress of Scuth 
wi School}. in the AUS UMN begin CLASSES for the'G. GENERAL 
ue 1IGHER DUCATION. GIRLS.—For gore yer Classes and for Boarder-, apply 
UNTIL AUGUST 31 to3 BELSIZE TERRACE,N 


REGISTRATION of PLUMBERS. 


Guildhall, August 12, 1886. 
1. In of the Resolutions of the following :— a 
The © and Provincial and 
Guilds of Central in October 1 
(b) The General Counell subsequently formed to give practical effect to the Resolu- 
tions of that Conference 
(c) ‘of London assembled in general meeting at Guildhall, 
2. A Register for of the City of and a circuit of seven miles thereof, has 
been o by the Worshipful Company of Plum 
3. TT e object of the Registration is to eo coahie the abit to distinguish between qualified and 


4. All licati: idered by a Special Committee of Registration, which includes 
Members of the General’ Council as well as practical Plumbers, in order that no trade interest 
os may operate cones: any Applicant, but, on the contrary, that the utmost fairness 
may be to all. 
( 


5. Plumbers (Masters and Journeymen) established in the Trade, prior to Ist March, 1886, 
are not necessarily required to undergo any is granted to such 
Plumbers on ry statement or "brood of experience, ding to the 


each ¢ 
6. ‘ALA icants who cannot satisfy the Registering Committee of their experience 
pass an examination a4 Board of vers composed 1 largely of 


um 
7. No Piumber Lap aon J the trade after Ist March. 1886, will be admitted to the Register 
ures he shall an he oy and practice of plumbing. 

not connected with any Plumbers or Trade 
formed for other pur; , and the function of the Registering Committee is confined to dis- 
tiaguishing those who are tairly entitled to be istered as qualitied Plumbers ; the givens 
being thus to raise the standing and efficiency of Plumbers as a body in a manner consistent 
with the important position they occupy in Felation to the public health. 

istration of the Plumbers of the London dy | is adopted as a preliminary step 
to the exteasten of the system of R the Kingdom by means of 


10, Pending : the qvtahticenent of Tocal Registers, ¥ Provincial Plumbers are admitted to the 
pany ister on the same conditions as the Plumbers of the London District. 

1. Plumbers admitted to the ie Register receive Certificates of Registration —A the Com- 
pany’s Seal and im. D. 1588. None but the holders of such certificates are entitled to 
use the letters teers Bi Registered Plumber) after their names. Lists of the names an dresses 
— obtainable on applica 


of Regist ered COGEORGE SHAW, aaster. 


FPURNISE on NORMAN & STACEY’S HIRE PURCHASE 
SYSTEM, No and strictly private without formalities— 
1, 2, or 3 ears. 60 genuine wholesale firms. Goods delivered No deposit. 

Offices : 79 Queen Victoria St., E.C, Bi: anches at 21 Pall Mall, S. W., & 9 Liverpool St., E.C+ 


CURES of Asthma, Consumption, C Coughs, Colds, and all 

Disorders of the Chest and L ovate . Chemist, Peterboro’, writes :—“I 
ha ve sold Dr. LOCOCK’S Pulmonic Wafers for more than twenty years, and every one 
speaks highly of their Curative Properties.’ Sold by all Druggists. 


FRY’S 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 
flavour of the Cocoa.—‘It is especially 


Pure Concentrated 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 
weak.”—Sir A. Cameron, President Royal 


COCOA, 
APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATEBS.” 


“ An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of 
the drinking water.”—Dr. Hermann Weser, F.R. 


“ Probably our travelling ama ea owe their attacks of fever 

more to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the 

malarious influences which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. 
The énly water safe for the traveller to drink is a natural mineral water. 
Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S. 

“T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity- 

No one need do this in a country where Apollinaris rencetinae xi 
hotel.”"—Dr. Francis Parsons. 
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